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H! why did you ever come here?" 
is the first wailing rcproach with 
which she receives his words. 

" Because I could not help it ! Much as 
I havc suffered since we parted, I would not, 
knowing how lame any explanation I can 
make to you must be, have sought you wil- 
fuUy : but when the opportunity was pressed 
upon me I could not resist it, and I am here, 
and you must listen whilst I speak." 

" I need no explanation !" she says proudly. 

" Then you are not the woman that I took 
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you for. You are not the woman who once 
vowed to be my friend and counsellor. 
Friends do not condemn their friends un- 
heard, Irene." 

" You must not call me by that name/' 
she falters. 

^'I must, and will! for as we stand to- 
gether now, I know you by no other. But 
do not be afraid that I shall say one word 
that you need blame me for. It is not a 
man who speaks to you ! It is a fellow-soul 
calling on you for God's sake to lay aside 
for one moment all the hard thoughts you 
may have cherished of him, and let him say 
what he can say for himself !" 

"Go on," she whispers; but she turns 
her face away, and, stooping to gather 
sundry flowers that grow near, weaves them, 
with trembling fingers, into a little sort of 
tuft. 

It is after breakfast, and they are standing 
in front of Fen Court watching Tommy play 
upon the lawn. As the last words leave 
Irene's lips, Colonel Mordaunt, mounted on 
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his favourite hunter, comes riding towards 
them from the stables. 

" HoUoa ! Muiraven ! I thought you were 
going over to Chester Farm with me this 
morning to see that greyhound litter. My 
man thinks we shall be able to spare you 
a couple, if you take a fancy to the pups." 

"You're very good, Colonel! I should 
like to go by all means, but won't you give 
me half an hour's grace after breakfast ? If 
I had a quarter your Constitution, I wouldn't 
ask for it." 

• The Colonel pretends to laugh at the idea, 
but he secretly enjoys it. 

"And you a bachelor, without a care to 
interfere with your digestion. Wait tili 
you're married, my Lord !" 

^^ That's complimentary to me," says Irene, 
who is plucking up spirit with the want of 
notice accorded to her. And then she turns 
round suddenly, and goes up to her husband's 
side and fastens the little bouquet she has 
made into his buttonhole. 

The small attention pleases him : he feels 
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as though the sun had suddenly come out 
from behind a cloud, and with his disengaged 
hand he squeezes the fingers busied with his 
adornment. 

" Thank you, my darling !" he says, fcr- 
vently. 

At that Irene does, what she so seldom 
does before another, puts up her lips to kiss 
her husband. 

" Don*t be away long !" she says, as she 
embraces him. 

Muiraven hears the sentence with a sigh, 
and watches the action with a frown ; he 
knows so well what they are intended to 
convey — that, whatever this woman may still 
think or feel, he must be loyal to her hus- 
band, or she will not listen to him. 

" I shall be back within the hour, dear/* 
replies Colonel Mordaunt. " I have only to 
ride down to the Long Close and see about 
the draining there, and then perhaps you will 
be ready to accompany me to Chester Farm, 
Muiraven." 

" I shall be ready by that time," replies 
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the guest with careless brevity, as he Switches 
ofF a bunch of lilac with his cane. 

He never intended to say more to Irene 
than it would be right for her to hear : there 
was no need of that kiss to remind him of 
his duty — it has galled him ; and as soon as 
Colonel Mordaunt's back is turned he lets 
her know it. 

She is watching the retreating horse and 
rider, more from nervousness at the Coming 
explanation than regret at her husband's de- 
parture, when Muiraven's voice sounds in 
her ear again. 

" If you can spare one moment from your 
matrimonial rhapsodies, Mrs. Mordaunt^ per- 
haps you will fulfil the promise you made 
just now, and listen to what I have to say." 

The sarcastic tone, so unseemly in their 
relative positions, rouses her to a sense of 
her own dignity and makes her brave. 

" Lord Muiraven, you took me so much 
by surprise that I hardly knew what to 
answer. I cannot believe that any explana- 
tion can alter matters as they now stand be- 
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tween you and me, nor do I see the necessity 
of one. But if you are still desirous of 
speaking to me, I am ready, as I said before, 
to listen to you. Shall we go indoors, or 
remain here ?" 

"Come into the shrubbery," he says, 
eamestly ; and into the shrubbery they 

go. 

When they arrive there, they pace up and 

down the winding path more than once, in 

utter silence. 

" Please say what you have to say," she 
pleads at last. 

" I will ! Irene, when your mother spoke 
to me that day in the library at Brook Street, 
I feit as though a thunderbolt had fallen at 
my feet !" 

" Oh, why allude to that ? It is all passed 
and done with. Who cared about it?" 

" Tou did — and so did I. It nearly broke 
my heart, and yet I was powerless to act in 
any other manner." 

" Then why speak about it ? I wish that 
you would not." 
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'^ I musf speak about it, even at the risk of 
tearing open my own wounds and yours. 
You See how cooUy I take it for granted that 
you cared for me, Irene." 

'^ Tour wounds ?" 

" Yes, mine ! Good God, do you suppose 
that any obstacle short of insuperable would 
have made me act as I was forced to do? 
Do you believe that I didn't love you with 
all my heart and soul, Irene ?" 

She does not answer him, but draws a 
deep, long sigh of gratitude. Some of the 
black cloud that has darkened her existence 
is cleared away already. Eric Keir loved 
her. 

"If I had but known it!" she says at 
length. 

" Would it have made you happier ?" 

"I could have borne what foUowed by 
myself," she answers simply. 

Then a light breaks in upon Muiraven, 
and he sees what he has done. He under- 
stands that this girl has entered upon mar- 
riage to save her from the apathy that succeeds 
despair. 
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" God forgive me !" he cries alouA " Oh, 
Irene ! I dared not teil you — I dared not teil 
it to myself until your mother crushed me 
with her inquiries, and I had no alternative 
but to preserve a houndish silence and to 
leave the house that held everything that 
was dearest to me in the world. 

"My crime — my madness was to linger 
near you for so long — when I knew a barrier 
was raised between us that even time itself 
might never have the power to pull down. 
But I did not know my danger, Irene, far 
less could I guess yours: exonerate me so 
far, if you can. I was so lonely at that 
period of my life — so much in need of sym- 
pathy and counsel — and the friendship you 
accorded to me was so sweet, I was wicked 
enoügh never to stop to consider what the 
consequences of the intercourse might be 
to both of US, Oh, Irene ! I will never 
again insult you by asking you to be my 
friend, but say that you will try to forgive 
me for the wrong I did you, and to think 
less hardly of me than you do." 
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" The barrier !" she murmurs. Her voice 
is füll of tears, and she dares not trust her- 
seif to say another word. 

*' I will teil you all I can. I will teil yöu 
more than I have ever told to any other 
human creature on the subject. When I was 
very young — long before I met you — I got 
myself into a dreadful scrape; so great a 
scrape that I did not dare — and never have 
dared yet — to teil my father of it ; and this 
scrape involved consequences that utterly 
precluded — and preclude still — my ever 
thinking of marriage." 

" But — but I thought I heard — a rumour 
reached us two years ago that you were en- 
gaged to a Miss Robertson." 

"Nothing but rumour, Irene. Your 
informant must have meant my brother 
Cecil, who is to marry Harriet Robertson 
next month. But to return to ourselves. I 
know my explanation is a very unsatisfactory 
one, and that I am presumptuous to hope 
you may accept it. But I cannot help 
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making it. Will you trust me so far as to 
believe that I speak the truth ?" 

" I do believe it !" 

" Thank you, a thousand times. Oh, if 
you knew the load your words have lifted 
ofF my breast ! Had I foUowed the dictates 
of prudence, and of what the world calls 
propriety, I should have sneaked away when- 
ever I heard your name mentioned, and died, 
as I have lived, under the ban of your con- 
tempt. But I was determined, as soon as 
ever Fate sent me the opportunity, to try 
and clear myself in your eyes. It is very 
little I can say. I can only throw myself 
on your compassion, and ask you to believe 
me, when I swear that I never loved any 
woman as I loved you ; and that had it been 
in my power to marry you, I should have 
spared no pains to make you love me in 
return." 

" I do believe you," she repeats again. 

He stops, and she stops, and he confronts 
her on the shrubbery path. 

" You believe — as surely as though I were 
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yourself — that there exists a fatal and insur- 
mountable obstacle to my marrying any 
one ?" 

" I do — since vou assure me it is so !" 

" And that, had that obstacle not existed 
I would have sought you, so long as you 
were single, through all the world, in 
Order to persuade you to become my 
wife ?" 

Since you affirm it — yes !" 
And that when I asked for your friend- 
ship and afFection, it was with no base In- 
tention to deceive or trifle with your love, 
but because my own yearning to be associated 
with you was so deep that I gratefuUy 
gathered up the least crumb of consolation 
without considering what the issue might 
bring to US ?" 

" I do !" 

" Oh, Irene, if I had but known all this 
before !" 

" It was impossible that you could know 
it. It is an adverse Fate th^t has divided 
US. Be content to learn it now." 
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"I am content — and deeply grateful for 
your trust. But, with your trust, shall I re- 
gain your friendship ?" 

She hardly knows what to answer to this 
question. She is glowing with the excite- 
ment of his revelations, but sober enough to 
be aware that such a friendship as they once 
promised one another, can never exist between 
them in their new relations. 

" Lord Muiraven !" — she commences — 

" Oh ! do not call me by that name. 
Freshly as it brings back to me my brother's 
death, it is hateful upon all occasions, and 
more than ever from your Ups." 

" I must not call you otherwise," she 
answers quickly. '' You have been very 
frank with me, and I will be the same with 
you. I will acknowledge that your conduct 
— your supposed indifFerence " 

" My indifFerence — oh ! Irene !" 

" has been the cause, at times, of 

great pain to me, and that to hear you 
clear yourself is com fort ; and if I were still 
Single, I might say, let us renew the friend- 
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ship which was so rudely broken : but I 
am married, Lord Muiraven, and what we 
promised to be to one another in those old 
days we can never be now !" 

Lord Muiraven receives this annoimce- 
ment with a deep groan. 

"I am sure you will see the justice of my 
remark," she goes on presently. "The 
counsel and advice and sympathy which were 
to form that bond, and which, more often 
than not, involve fidelity, might not be 
pleasant to my husband, and — I promised to 
be frank with you — I love my husband, 
Lord Muiraven." 

" You do ?'* he says incredulously. 

" I do indeed ! Not in the way, perhaps, 
you think of love, but, any way, too much 
to engage in anything that might distress or 
wrong him. And you know that a man of 
his age might well be unhappy and sus- 
picious at his wife having a young and close 
friend Tike yourself. So that anything more 
than good companionship is utterly denied to 

US." 
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" The devil !" says Muiraven under his 
breath. 

" Hush ! don't speak of it so lightly. You 
know well what I mean. My husband 
married me when most people would hardly 
have thougKt I should have made a pleasant 
wife, and *' 

" Oh ! say you love me still/' he interposes 
eagerly, guessing at the reason of the doubt. 

She turns her calm sad eyes on him in 
silence, and the rebuke is sufficient ; he per- 
mits her to proceed. 

" through all my indifFerence and de- 

pression, and often, I am afraid, my ill- 
temper (for I have not been half grateful 
to him for his kindness), he has been so 
patient and attentive and affectionate, that 
I never could forget it — if I would. And 
therefore it is that I cannot give you back 
my friendship, Lord Muiraven. My sym- 
pathy will be always yours ; but friendship 
includes confidence, and I am sure that con- 
fidence between me and any other man would 
give my husband pain." 
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"Is a married woman never to have 
any male friends, then?" he says discon- 
tentedly. 

"I am not called upon to decide for 
other women. Some, unfortunately, have 
no friends in their husbands, and they must 
judge for themselves, but my husband was 
my best friend when — when I really seemed 
to be without one in the world, and I feel 
bound to return his goodness where I 
can/* 

" All right then ! I conclude everything's 
over between us. I am sorry I spoke *' — in 
a voice of the direst ofFence. 

" Oh, Eric ! don't break my heart !" she 
cries involuntarily. 

" Break your heart ^ when I would lay 
down my life to save you from a moment's 
pain ? Irene ! I am the most miserable 
man on God's earth. By one fatal mistake 
I wrecked all my hopes of happiness ; and 
now you consider me unworthy even of the 
notice you accord to the commonest of your 
acquaintances." 
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" I never said that I shall always think 
of you, and treat you as a friend; but, 
under the circumstances, don't you agree 
with me that there might be danger in a 
closer intimacy?" 

" IFould there be danger ?" he says, joy- 
fully. 

Alas for the weakness of human nature ! 
He has just declared he could lay down his 
life to save her from a moment's pain ; and 
yet it thrills him through with happiness to 
find that she fears lest nearer intercourse 
might bring wretchedness for both of them ; 
and he would consent to the nearer inter- 
course, and the prospect of wretchedness 
with the greatest alacrity, and believe firmly 
that he loves her through it all ! 

Alas for human nature ! Blind, weak, 
wavering, and selfish. From the crown of 
its head to the sole of its foot, there is no 
whole part in it ! 

"I think I will go in now," says Irene, 

without taking any apparent notice of his 

' last remark. " I have said all that I can say 
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to you, Lord Muiraven ; and further con- 
versation on the subject would be useless. 
You have made me much happier by what 
you have told me to-day, for I have had a 
hard battle sometimes since we parted to 
reconcile your conduct with the notion I 
had formed of you. I only wish you had 
spoken as frankly to my poor mother, as 
you have done to me." 

"I should, had Mrs. St. John only given 
me the opportunity." 

" Never mind ! It is a thing of the past, 
and perhaps she sees the reason of it now 
more clearly than I do. Thank you for 
telling me as much as you have. But 
we will not allude, please, to the subject 
again." 

"Must I never speak to you of my 
troubles ?" 

" It is better not ; and you need not 
fear I shall forget you or them. I have 
always prayed for you — I shall do so 
still." 

" God bless you, Irene !" he says be- 
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neath his breath; and at the entrance 
of the shrubbery they part, he to go 
towards the stables, she towards the 
house. 

But she has not left his side one minute 
before a thought flashes across her mind — a 
thought which never once presented itself 
throughout the interview. 

" The Child ! JVhat of the Child r 





CHAPTER IL 

WHAT of the chUd, indeed ! Is she 
to restore him to the man who 
has reinstated himself in her good opinion ; 
or does not the mere fact of his existence 
render much that Lord Muiraven has said 
to her in the shrubbery null and void ? Is 
the Word of the betrayer of Myra Cray a 
Word to be trusted; or is it certain that 
Eric Keir was that betrayer ? Between ex- 
citement and expectation, and doubt and un- 
certainty, Irene becomes quite confused, and 
the first thing she does on re-entering Fen 
Court is to take out the packet of letters, 
the ivory-backed prayer-book, and the pho- 
tograph and to examine them carefuUy 

c 2 
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again. Somehow they do not seem so 
thoroughly convincing to her as they did 
before. Lord Muiraven's proper natne is 
certainly " Eric Hamilton," but the notes are 
only signed " E. H." and the name of 
Hamilton is very common. The initials 
may stand for Edward Hamilton or Ernest 
Hamilton. It is rather poor evidence 
to condemn a man upon, a couple of 
initials. 

The handwriting she could never posi- 
tively swear to, because she has never seen 
that of Liord Muiraven's, except in. answer 
to invitations, and these notes have evidently 
been written hurriedly. They might be the 
letters of anybody ; she will think no more 
ajbout them, But the photograph, faded as 
it is, is a more startling witness to his iden- 
tity. It is not flattering ; cartes-de-visite 
seldom are ; it is too dark, and he is frown- 
ing, and his nose and chin are out of focus. 
Still, as she twists it about in the clear morn- 
ing light, she cannot deny that it is like him 
— or like what he mav have been some years 
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ago. Yet it seems hard to accuse a man of 
so serious a fault upon the evidence of a bit 
of cardboard ! 

Irene would have twisted that photo- 
graph up and down and round about until 
she had convinced herseif that it was not the 
least like Lord Muiraven, nor ever could 
have been ; but at this moment the door 
opens to admit Tommy. Here comes the 
living witness of his father's frailty to put to 
shame all the inanimate mementoes by which 
she is trying to delude herseif into the notion 
that Lord Muiraven is an injured man. 
Here come the dark wavy locks, the deep blue 
eyes, the pointed nose, already showing 
evidence of the possession of a bridge ; the 
deep ehest and sturdy limbs that Tommy's 
progenitor must certainly have displayed 
when at the same age as himself. Irene is 
almost cross with the little fellow for looking 
so abominably like his father. 

" Oh ! he must have been the man ! it is 
quite impossible I can be mistaken !" she in- 
wardly ejaculates as she throws herseif into a 
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chair. " Come here, Tommy ! What on 
earth does Phoebe mean by parting your hair 
in the middle, just as if you were a girl — it 
makes you look quite absurd." 

** Gentleman has got his hair parted in the 
middle !" says Tommy, alluding to Lord 
Muiraven. 

"That's no reason you should have it 
too," replies Irene, quite sharply, as she 
divides his curls with her fingers, and efFects 
a general disturbance thereof, of which 
her profege disapproves. "Sit still, can't 
you ? what a dreadful fidget you are." 

"You hurt!" says Tommy, at last, as 
the tears well up into his eyes at her rough- 
ness. At that sight her mood changes. 

" Oh, my blessed boy ! my own little 
darling ! do you want to go away from your 
poor mamma, who loves you so ?" 

"I won*t go, mamma," replies Tommy 
stoutly. "I will always live with my 
mamma, and take great care of her, I 

" My precious ! what ^hpuld I dp without 
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you? He could never be so cruel as to 
take you away. And yet, were he to know 
the truth, how could / keep you? Oh, 
what shall I do ?" 

" I will not give him up in a hurry," she 
ruminates presently, as Tommy, having had 
enough embraces, wriggles ofF her lap again 
and runs away to play. ^* If I am to part with 
the child, it shall only be upon the most con- 
vincing proofs of the relationship between 
them " — forgetting that only on the most 
convincing proofs would Muiraven be likely 
to acknowledge the responsibility. Brooding 
on this resolution, however, Irene grows 
cunning, and, bent on ascertaining the truth, 
lays little traps wherein to catch her guest, 
inwardly triumphing every time they fail. 
She has many opportunities of laying them, 
for her spirits are lighter and brighter after 
the shrubbery tete-ä-tetey and Muiraven 
enters more freely into conversation with her. 
But it puzzles him considerably at this period 
to discover what motive she can have for 
continually speaking in parables to him ; or 
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chair. '* Come here, Tommy ! What on 
earth does Phoebe mean by parting your hair 
in the middle, just as if you were a girl — it 
makes you look quite absurd." 

** Gentleman has got bis hair parted in the 
middle !" says Tommy, alluding to Lord 
Muiraven. 

"That's no reason you should have it 
too," replies Irene, quite ^arply, as she 
divides his curls with her fingers, and efFects 
a general disturbance thereof, of which 
her protege disapproves. "Sit still, can't 
you ? what a dreadful fidget you are." 

"You hurt!" says Tommy, at last, as 
the tears well up into his eyes at her rough- 
ness. At that sight her mood changes. 

" Oh, my blessed boy ! my own little 
darling ! do you want to go away from your 
poor mamma, who loves you so ?" 

"I won^t go, mamma," replies Tommy 
stoutly. " I will always live with my 
mamma, and take great care of her, I 
wilir 

" My precious ! what ghpuld I dp witboüt 
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why she should drag in subjects irrelevant 
to the matter in band, by the head and 
Shoulders, as she is so fond of doing. 

"What a beautiful evening," he remarks 
casually, as the whole party seat themselves 
after dinner on chairs upon the lawn. "I 
consider the evening by far the most enjoy- 
able part of the day at this season of the 
year." 

" If one has a clear conscience," says bis 
hostess pointedly ; " but I think, if I had 
wronged any one very much in my lifetime, 
I should never be able to enjoy a summer's 
evening again. Everything seems so pure 
and calm then — one feels so near heaven." 

" I am afraid, if every one feit the same 
as you do, Mrs. Mordaunt, we should have 
to shut up Summer at once. We have all 
wronged, or been wronged, I suppose, during 
our lifetime/' 

" But I mean a real wrong ! — such as ruin- 
ing the happiness of another. Don't you 
think it is the very wickedest thing a person 
can do, Lord Muiraven?" 
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"I am not competent tö judge. I think I 
have wronged myself more than anybody eise 
in the world ; at all events, intentionally," he 
adds, with a sigh. 

" Have you had your photograph taken 
lately?" she goes on in the wildest manner. 

" My photograph ! No ! My dear old 
father insisted upon my sitting for a portrait 
in oils last autumn. That was bad enough, 
but nothing to being photographed. Why 
do you ask ?" 

" Irene is ambitious to fill that pretentious- 
looking album that lies on the drawing-room 
table as quickly as possible," says Colone! 
Mordaunt, laughing. 

" Indeed I am not ! I call that album my 
menagerie. It contains such a set of gorillas. 
So few people take well. Do you?" address- 
ing Muiraven again. 

" I can hardly teil you. It is so long since 
I was immortalised by the Photographie art. 
Not since — let me see " 

" Since when ?" she interposes eagerly. 

"The year before last, I think. The 
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London Stereoscopic Company had the 
honour of taking me just before lieft town, 
and I never even asked for a proof of the 
photograph." 

" You must have had something very en- 
grossing on your mind just then, Muiraven," 
remarks the Colonel. 

" I had indeed." 

" What made you sit to them at all ?" 

" I sat because I hoped the result of my 
sitting might be acceptable to a friend whom 
I had at that time, and I neglected to send 
for the photographs because I found they 
would not be so; and all interest in them 
departed with the knowledge." 

" A woman, of course, Muiraven ? No- 
thing but a woman, or the wind, could change 
in so short a time." 

" I did not say she changed, Colonel." 

" Then perhaps it was yourself. He looks 
fickle — doesn't he, Irene?" 

" Then he looks what he is not," rejoins 
Muiraven. "Can I fetch anything for you, 
Mrs. Mordaunt?" as she rises from her 
chair. 
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" No, thank you !" 

In another minute she is back again with 
the ivory-bound -prayer-book in her band. 
She is going to make her first grand expcri- 
ment with that. 

" What have you there, Irene ?" says her 
husband. 

"Only a prayer-book. A pretty little 
thing, isn't it, Lord Muiraven?" holding it 
out for bis inspection : he examines it with- 
out the slightest change of countenance. 

" Well, if you want my candid opinion, 
Mrs. Mordaunt, you must allow me to say 
that I do not agree with you. I suppose it 
is quite a lady's idea of ' pretty ;' but it looks 
very useless to me. Is it a real prayer-book 
or a hoax ?" 

" Open it, and see. It is anything but a 
hoax ?" 

" So I perceive. I thought it might prove 
to be a bonbonnierey or a powder pufF-box, or 
some other little feminine secret. So it is 
really and truly a prayer-book ?" 
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It is not mine/' she answers briefly; "it 
belonged to Tommy's mother. I am keeping 
it for him." 

" Indeed i that makes it interesting. Is it 
long since she died ?" 

'* Nearly a twelvemonth. I have several of 
her little possessions — a photograph amongst 
the number." 

" What, of— of— the child's father ?" 

" I conclude so." 

" You must take great care of it. 
It may prove of the utmost use some day 
in tracing his parentage." 

" So I think. His poor mother had been 
so utterly deserted that the only clue she 
could give me was the name (which she had 
discovered to be false) by which the man 
who betrayed her called himself. I wonder, 
if I ever meet that man or discover his 
identity, whether I should be bound to give 
up the child to him. What is your opinion, 
Lord Muiraven ?'^ 

" You set me rather a difEcult task, Mrs. 
Mordaunt. It so entirely depends upon 
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whether the father will be anxious to assume 
his guardianship or not. He could claim the 
boy, of course, if he could prove his right 
to do so ; but the greater probability is, 
that he would deny the relationship. Had 
he had any intention of acting the part of a 
parent to his child, he would never have 
abandoned the mother." 

" You think so — it is your real opinion ?" 
she demands eagerly. 

"I think every one must think so. Poor 
little Tommy is most fortunate to have fallen 
into your hands. You may depend upon 
it, you will never be troubled by a gratuitous 
application for him." 

" How hard-hearted some men are !" 
she sighs. 

" They are brutes !" replies her companion 
determinately ; and Irene is more puzzled 
than before. 

**Lord Muiraven *' she commences 

again. 

"I am all attention, Mrs. Mor- 
daunt." 
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**If I were to arrive, accidentally, at the 
knowledge of who is the child's father^ and 
found he was not aware of the fact of his 
existence, ought 1 to make it known to 
him r 

" Certainly r 

" You are sure ?" 

^ duite sure ! — unless you wish to injure 
both parent and child. However kind and 
good you may be to him, no one can care 
for a boy, or advance his interests in life, 
as a father can: and life, under the most 
favourable circumstances, will be a serious 
thing for poor little Tommy. If you are to 
keep him, I am sorry he is not a girL I 
am afraid you will find him troublesome 
by-and-by." 

" I have no fear of that — only of his being 
taken away from me. Still — if you consider 
it would be right " 
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Do you know who his father is, 
then r 

" I think I do ; but, please, don't mention 
it again : it is quite a secret.' 
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"Well, if I were in that man's place I 
should think that you were wronging me: 
but it is a matter of opinion. Tommy 's 
father may — and probably will — be only too 
glad to leave him in your hands." 

" But if it were you ?" 

" If it were, I should prefer to look after 
my own child : I should not feel justified in 
delegating the duty to another. I should 
consider it the only reparation that lay in my 
power to make him ; and any one who 
deprived me of it, would rob me of the means 
of exhibiting my penitence." 

. This burst of eloquence decides her. 
Sorely as she will mourn his loss, she must 
not keep Tommy's parentage a secret any 
longer. If he belongs to Lord Muiraven, 
to Lx)rd Muiraven he must go. But she 
hardly dares think what Fen Court will look 
like when both of them are lost to view 
again. 

"How you have been crying!" remarks 
her husband the next day, as she issues from 
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her morning-room, and unexpectedly con- 
fronts him. 

"It is no matter," she answers evasively 
as she tries to pass him to go upstairs. She 
is vexed he has commented on her appearance, 
for the housekeeper is Standing in the hall 
at the same time. 

"But it does signify," he continues 
pertinaciously. " What is the reason of it ? 
Are you ill?" 

" Not in the least ; but 1 have been turn- 
ing over old letters and papers this morning 
— and it is never a pleasant task to under- 
take. I shall be all right again by luncheon 
time." And she escapes to the shelter of 
her bedroom. 

" hoTy Colonel ! how inconsiderate you 
are, questioning Madam about the whys and 
wherefores of everything!" ejaculates Mrs. 
Quekett. " As if a lady could turn over her 
stock of treasures — her little tokens and bits 
of hair and old lo ve-letters, without bringing 
the tears to her eyes. YouVe no knowledge 
at all of women, Colonel, and it seems to 
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me you've quite forgotten you ever were 
young yourself." 

" But to see her eyes so red as that !" 
exclaims Colonel Mordaunt. 

" Bless you ! do you think when you marry 
a woman, you walk at once into all her 
troubles and secrets, past, present, and to 
come? Colonel, youVe the least discrimi- 
nation of any man I ever knew. She might 
just as well expect you to turn out the 
bündle of your past life — and there'd be a 
pretty kettle of fish if you did — that / 
know !" 

" You have the most extraordinary habit, 
Quekett, of talking of one's private afFairs 
in public places. I wish you'd remember 
where you are." 

" Very well, Colonel ; that's a hint for me 
to go. But I couldn't help putting in a 
Word for Mrs. Mordaunt. You mustn't 
expect too much of her. She's yours — be 
content with that. Wiser men than you 
have found it best, before now, to keep their 
eyes half shut." And with that, Mrs. Que- 
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kett, picking up a thread here and a scrap 
of paper there, disappears quite naturally 
irito the moming-room. Irene, meanwhile, 
is bathing her eyes in cold water. She has 
really been only occupied in turning over old 
papers — the papers that concern Tommy — 
and trying to write a letter to Lord Muiraven 
on the subject, which shall teil all she wishes 
him to know, in language not too piain. 
But she has found the task more difficult 
than she anticipated : ugly things look so 
much more ugly when they are written down 
in black and white. She has made five or 
six attempts, and they are all in the waste- 
paper basket. As she comes downstairs to 
luncheon, looking quite herseif again, and 
passes through the morning-room, her eyes 
catch sight of these same fragmentary records 
lying lightly one upon the other, and she 
thinks how foolish it was of her to leave them 
for any one to read who passed that way. 
The gong is sounding in the hall, and the 
gentlemen's voices are heard from the dining- 
room ; so she gathers the torn sheets of 
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paper hastily together, and thrusting them 

into a drawer of her davenport, turns the 

key upon them until she shall have an 

opportunity of destroying them more tho- 

roughly. But she cannot imagine what 

niakes her husband so silent and constrained, 

during lunch that day — and concludes some- 

thing must be going wrong with the farm, 

and trusts Philip is not going to break 

through his general rule of keeping out-door 

worries for out-door consideration ; or that 

Philip is not going to develop a new talent 

for indulging in the sulks — which appears 

to be the 'likelier Solution of the change at 

present. 

« « « « * 

The next day is the one fixed for Lord 
Muiraven's departure, and the Colonel no 
longer presses him to stay. 

As breakfast is concluded and the carriage 
is ordered round to convey him and his port- 
manteau to the Station, Irene remembers her 
attempted letter of the day before, and feels 
sorry that it proved a failure. She foresees 
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a greater difficulty in writing to him through 
the post, and does not even know where to 
address him. Colonel Mordaunt has fidgeted 
ofF to the Stahles to worry the grooms into 
harnessing the horses at least ten minutes 
before the time they were ordered to be 
ready ; and (except for Tommy, who Inter- 
rupts the conversation at every second word) 
she is left alone with their guest. 

" Do you know," she commences timidly, 
" I wanted to speak to you, Lord Muiraven, 
before you went — that is to say, I have some- 
thing rather particular to teil you." 

" Have you ? Oh, teil it now !" he ex- 
claims eagerly, his hopes rising at the idea 
that she has plucked up courage to allude to 
the past. 

"I could not — it would take too much 
time ; besides, it is a subject on which I 
would much rather write to you." 

" Will you write to me ?'* 

" I did write yesterday — only I tore up 
the letter." 
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" What a shame ! Whatever it was, why 
did you not let me have it ?" 

"I could not satisfy myself: it was too 
hard a task. Only — should I be able to do 
so — where may I address to you ?" 

"To the St. James's Club, or Berwick 
Castle. My letters will always be forwarded 
from either place." 

" Forwarded ! Are you not going to 
London, then ?" 

" Only for a day or two. I leave England 
next week for India." 

" India ! What should take you there ?'* 

*' Hopelessness, Irene !" 

"Hushr 

" Mamma, why did gentleman call you 
Reny.?" interposes Tommy from the folds 
of her dress. 

" Forgive me,*' he murmurs, " I am very 
careless. What takes me to India, Mrs. 
Mordaunt, is idleness and love of change. 
Last autumn I spent in the United States ; 
this I hope to do pig-sticking in Bengal; 
and the next will probably find me in Tas- 
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mania. What would you have me do ? I 
am independent and restless and in need of 
excitement ; and there is nothing to keep me 
at home." 

" Your father, Lord Muiraven !" 
" My father knows that I am never so 
little discontented as when I am travelling, 
and so he consents to it. And he has my 
brother. And I have — no one." 

" But India ! such an unhealthy climate. 
I thought nobody went there for choice." 

" On the contrary, to go there for choice 
is the only way to enjoy the country. I can 
return whenever I like, you know. And as 
to the climate, it cannot be worse than that 
of New York, where the hot weather sweeps 
ofF its sixty head a day." 

" And you will return — when ?" 
"In about six months, I hope, that is when 
the hot season commences. I do not go 
alone. A cousin of my own, a very 
jolly fellow of the name of Stratford, goes 
with me. I shall come back so brown, 
you won't know me. What shall I bring 
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you home from India, Tommy. A big 
elephant ?" 

" Yes, yes ! bring a lum-a-lum. Mamma, 
gentleman going to bring Tommy a big large 
lum-a-lum !" 

" And you will really be away six months/' 
she says dreamily. She is thinking that here 
is a respite from divulging the secret of her 
adopted child's parentage, for if Lord Muir- 
aven's arrangements for leaving the country 
are all completed, he would hardly thank 
her for thrusting so onerous a charge upon 
him as the guardianship of a little child on 
the very eve of his departure. But he mis- 
interprets the subdued and dreamy tone ; he 
reads in it, or thinks he reads, a tender regret 
for his contemplated absence, and is ready 
to relinquish every plan which he has made 
upon the spot. 

" I thought of being so, Mrs. Mordaunt," 
he replies quickly, " but if there were any 
Chance — any hope — if I believed that any 
one here — oh ! you know what I mean so 
much better than I can express it ; if you 
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wish me not to go, Irene, say the word, and 
I will remain in England for ever." 

"Gentleman say Reny again," remarks 
Tommy as he pulls his adopted mother's 
skirts, and looks up in her face for an ex- 
planation of the novelty. 

" Bother that child !" exclaims Muiraven 
angrily. 

"Be quiet, Tommy! Go and play," re- 
plies Irene. " Lord Muiraven, you quite 
mistake my meaning. I think it is a very 
good thing for you to go about and travel ; 
and am glad that you should be able to 
enjoy yourself. I was only thinking of— my 
letter." 

" Send it me. Pray send it to my club. 
I shall be there to-morrow !" 

"I do not think I shall. It was only 
about — ihis chiläy' in a lower voice. " Do 
you remember what you said once about 
being a friend to him if he lost me ?" 

" Perfectly ; and I am ready to redeem 
my word !" 

" Should anything happen whilst you are 
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absent, Lord Muiraven, will you take care of 
him on your return ? The letter I spoke of 
— and which will contain everything I know 
about his parentage — I will leave behind me, 
sealed and addressed to you. Will you pro- 
mise me to ask for it, and to follow up any 
clue it may give you as faithfuUy as may be 
in your power?" 

"I promise. But why speak of your 
death, unless you wish to torture me ?" 

" Is it so great a misfortune, then, to pass 
beyond all the trouble of this world, and be 
safely landed on the other shore?" 

" For you — no ! — but for myself — I am 
too selfish to be able even to contemplate 
such a contingency with composure. If I 
thought it probable, or even possible, nothing 
should take me from England! You are 
not ill ?" 

" Not in the least ! I only spoke of death 
Coming to me as it might come to you, or 
any one. I do not desire it. I am content 
to live, or — or — 
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Her voice breaks. 
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Or — whal ? For heaven's sake, speak !" 
/ was so before we met again /" 
Good God !" he utters ; " why did I not 
put a bullet through my brains before I was 
mad enough to come here ?" 

He walks up to the mantelpiece as though 
he could not bear to meet her gaze, and she 
Catches up the child and sets him on the em- 
brasured window-sill before her, and looks into 
his eyes with her own brimming over with 
tears. 

Each has spoken to the other ; the pent- 
up cry of their burdened hearts has broken 
forth at length; and they stand silent and 
ashamed and overwhelmed in the presence of 
Nature. Tommy is the first to recall them 
to a sense of their equivocal position. 

" Mamma is crying," he observes pointedly. 
"Naughty gentleman." 

His shrill little voice attracts the attention 
of Mrs. Quekett, who is loitering in the 
hall (a favourite occupation of hers during 
that season of the year when the sitting- 
room doors stand open), and she imme- 
diately commences, noiselessly, to re-arrange 
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the pieces of old china that ornament the 
shelves of a carved oak bufFet outside the 
dining-room. 

At the sound of the child's words, Muir- 
aven quits his place, and advancing to Irene, 
takes her hand. 

" Forgive me," he says earnestly, " for all 
that I have brought upon you. Say that you 
forgive me !*' 

Mrs. Quekett pricks up her ears like a 
hunter when the dogs give tongue. 

"You wrong me by the request," Irene 
answers. "I cannot think how I forgot 
myself so far as to say what I did ; but I 
trust you never to take advantage of my 
words." 

" Except in letting their memory lighten 
my existence, I never will. And I thank 
you so much for permitting me to feel we 
have a mutual interest in this child. I see 
that he is very dear to you." 

" He is indeed ! I don't think any mother 
could love a child more than I do him." 

" And you will let me love him too. He 
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shall be the link between us ; the common 
ground on which we meet — the memory left, 
to whichever goes first, of the afiection of 
the other. Henceforward Tommy shall 
have a father as well as a mother." 

" I will be sure and leave the letter that I 
spoke of." 

" And you will not write to me — not one 
line to cheer me on my way." 

" I must not ; and it would be impos- 
sible if I could. When you return — per- 
haps " 

"If you say that, I shall return to- 
morrow." 

At this moment the carriage-wheels are 
heard grating on the gravel drive. 

"Here is the Colonel, Mrs. Mor- 
daunt !" 

Irene Starts — flushes — and withdraws 
her hand quickly from that of Lord 
Muiraven. 

Mrs. Quekett, duster in hand, is looking 
in at the open door. 

" The Colonel !" cries Muiraven, glancing 
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at his watch to cover their confusion ; " how 
time flies ! it is nearly eleven. Well, good- 
bye, Mrs. Mordaunt, I shall have shot a real 
Bengal tiger before we meet again." 

" Tiger will eat you/' interpolates 
Tommy sententiously. 

" Oh, take care of yourself," says Irene, 
with quick alarm. 

" I will — believe me ! since you ask it ! 
How big is the lum-a-lum to be, Tommy ? 
Ten feet high ?'' 

" As tall as the house,*' replies Tommy. 
" Are your traps brought downstairs yet, 
Muiraven ?" demands Colonel Mordaunt, as 
he enters the room. " We haven't much 
time to spare, if you're to catch the one 
o'clock train. That fellow William is shirk- 
ing his work again, Irene, I found the grey 
filly with her roUer oflF. I declare there's no 
getting one's servants to do anything unless 
one is constantly at their heels." 

" Look what gentleman given me !" says 
Tommy, who has been occupied with Lord 
Muiraven at the window. 
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" Your watch and chain !*' exclaims Irene. 
" Oh, no, Lord Muiraven, indeed you must 
not. Think how young the child is. You 
are too generous." 

" Generous !" says the Colonel ; " it's d — d ' 
foolish, Muiraven, if you'U excuse my say- 
ing so. The boy will never be in a position 
to use it, and it will be smashed in an 
hour." 

"No! that it shall not be, Philip, /will 
take care Lord Muiraven's kindness is not 
abused — only a toy would have been so much 
better." 

"Pray let him keep it, Mrs. Mordaunt. 
It will be rather a relief to get rid of it. I 
so much prefer to wear dear old Bob's, 
that was sent home to me last autumn." 

" You certainly must have more watches 
than you know what to do with," grumbles 
the Colonel. " Put Lord Muiraven's port- 
manteaus in the carriage, James : — wait a 
minute. Let me speak to the coach- 



man." 



Irene has taken the watch from the 
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child's hand, and is Holding it in her 
own. 

" It is so kind of you/' she murmurs. 

" Not at all ; it is a pleasure to me. Keep 
it as a pledge of what I have promised in 
respect of him. And if I thought you some- 
times wore it, Irene, in remembrance of our 
friendship, it would make me so happy." 

" I will." 

" Thanks — God bless you !" and, with 
one long look and pressure, he is gone. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

IRENE takes an opportunity during the 
succeeding day to examine her be- 
haviour and its motives very searchingly, but 
she thinks that, on the whole, she has acted 
right. What could Muiraven have done 
with a young child just as he was starting 
for a place like India ? He could not have 
taken Tommy with him; he would have 
been compelled to leave him in England 
under the care of strangers, who, in the 
event of his father dying abroad, would have 
had him reared and educated without any 
reference to herseif. Yes ! she believes she 
has done what is best for all parties. When 
Muiraven returns she will teil him the truth, 
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and let him do as he thinks fit; but until 
that event occurs, she shall keep the child to 
herseif. And as the blankness of the know- 
ledge of his departure retums upon her every 
now and then during that afternoon, she 
Catches up Tommy in her arms and smothers 
him with kisses, as she reflects with secret 
joy that she has something of Muiraven left 
her still. How surprised she would be to 
compare her present feelings with those with 
which she first learned the news of the boy's 
paternity. 

The sin and shame of that past foUy are 
not less shocking to her than they were ; but 
the sting has been withdrawn from them. 
Eric loves her. He was not base and cruel 
and deceitful; it was Fate that kept them 
separate ; and on the strength of his own 
Word, he is forgiven for everything — past, 
present, and to come ! What is there 
woman will not forgive to the man she 
loves ? 

Irene almost believes this afternoon, that 
if she is but permitted to bring up Tommy 
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to be worthy of his father, so that when he 
is a man, and Eric is still lonely and un- 
married, she may present them to each other 
and say, " Here is a son to bless and com- 
fort your old age," she will desire nothing 
more to make life happy. And feeling more 
light-hearted and content than she has done 
for many a day — although Muiraven has put 
miles between them — goes singing about the 
garden in the evening, like a blithesome 
bird. Her caroUing rather disturbs Colonel 
Mordaunt, who (with his study window 
open) is busy with his farm accounts ; and 
making small way as it is, with Mrs. Quekett 
Standing at his right hand, and putting in 
her oar at every second figure. 

" Not oats, Colonel ; it was barley Clayton 
brought in last week ; and if an eye's any- 
thing to go by, two sacks short, as Fm a 
living woman." 

" How can you teil, Quekett ?" replies 
the Colonel fretfuUy ; " did you see them 
counted ?" 

" Counted ! Is it my business to watch 
your stable-men do their work ?" 
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" Of course not ; but I suppose Barnes was 
there; he is generally sharp enough upon 
Qayton." 

" Well there it is in the granary — easy 
enough to look at it. It seems short enough 
measure to me. Perhaps some has been 
taken since it was unloaded." 

" It's very unpleasant to have these doubts. 
I hate suspecting any one, especially my 
own servants. Why should they rob me? 
They have everything they want." 

" Bless you, Colonel ! as if that made any 
diiFerence. Of course they have everything 
they want ; and it's generally those who are 
dosest to US who play us the dirtiest tricks. 
A man would get through life easy enough 
if it weren't for his friends. That's a band - 
some watch his Lordship gave to. that brat 
of Cray's (I hope your lady isn't within 
earshot), isn't it now ?" 

" It must have cost fifty pounds if it cost 
five. I can't imagine anyone being so 
simple as to part with his property in that 
lavish manner, Quekett T 
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" Nor I — if he don't know to whom he's 
parting with it. But Lord Muiraven knows, 
as sure as my name's Rebecca. He's not 
such a fool as he looks." 

" You are so mysterious, Quekett, with 
your hints and innuendoes," replies her 
master peevishly. "Why can't you speak 
out, if you have anything to say ?" 

" Would you be any the better pleased if 
I were to speak out ?'* 

"Muiraven's private afFairs cannot aiFect 
me much, either one way or the other." 

*• I don't know that, ColoneL You 
wouldn't care to keep the child hanging 
about here if you thought it was his, I 
reckon." 

" Of course not ; but what proofs have 
you that it belongs to him ?" 

" Well, he's stamped his signature pretty 
plainly on the boy's face. All the world can 
See that; and whether the child is his 
own or not, he's safe to get the credit of 
him." 

A very uncertain proof, Quekett. I 
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should have thought you had had too much 
experience to accept it. Now look at the 
matter sensibly. Is it likely Lord Muir- 
aven could have been to Priestley and 
courted Myra Cray without our Hearing of 
it?" 

"Myra Cray has not always lived at 
Priestley. But putting that aside, how can 
we be sure the child did belong to 
Cray ?" 

"But — I have always understood so," 
exclaims Colonel Mordaunt as he pushes his 
chair away from the table and confronts the 
housekeeper. 

" Ay, perhaps you have ; but that's no 
proof either. Mrs. Cray always said the boy 
was a nurse-child of hers ; and it was not 
until Myra's death that Mrs. Mordaunt told 
you she was his mother." 

" Mrs. Mordaunt repeated what the dying 
woman confided to her." 

" Perhaps so," remarks Mrs. Quekett 
drily, " but the fact remains, Colonel. And 
your lady took so kindly to the child from 
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the very first, that I always suspected 
she kncw more of his history thaa we 
did." 

** Do you mean to msiniTatp that my wife 
took, tfais boy ander her p rotect i on^ know- 
ing him to be a son of Lord Muir- 

« I doa't wish to m^aate— I mean to sav 
I believe it ; and if youTl take die trouble 
to put two and two together, Colonel, youTl 
believe it too.** 

"Good God! it is impossible. I teil 
you Mrs. Mordaunt never saw Lord Muir- 
aven tili she met him at the Glottonbury 
baU." 

«I think there must be a mistake some- 
wherc, Colonel ; for they've been seen 
together at Lady Baldwin's parties more 
than <Hi£e ; I had it from her own 
Kps." 

^ I ca^f understand it. I am sore Irene 
told me she did not know him.^ 

^ Some diings are best kept to oursel ves> 
ColoneL Perhaps your lady dkl it to save 
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you. But if they'd never met before, they 
got very intimate with one another whilst 
he was here." 

" How do you mean ?" 

" In arranging plans for the child's future 
and so forth. I heard Mrs. Mordaunt teil 
his Lordship this very morning, just as he 
was going away, that she should write to 
him concerning it. And his giving the 
child that watch looks very much, to my 
mind, as though he took a special interest in 
him." 

Colonel Mordaunt frowns and turns away 
from her. 

" I cannot believe it ; and if it's true I 
wish to God you had never told me, 
Quekett. Go on with the accounts ! — 
Where is the baker's memorandum for 
flour ? Didn't I order it to be sent in every 
week?" 

" There it is, Colonel, right on the top of 
the others. One would think you had lost 
your head." 

" Lost my head ; and isn't it enough to 
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mikc ^msa. lose: Ina head tu hear all die 
vanrf^fi Tou iTtnil ta mer Do vaa waiit m 
make me beliebe that rhere ia a aecrct izxider' 
«tfTmdrng between mv' wite ^mtf Moirzvoi 
conceming rirar ctrflct r^' 

* I doa't want van ta beGcve airr fiirtiicr 
fhan yoa cau see tbr yaurselE IF yoa Iike 
tD be blrndf i€ blind! It's na martrr of 
triTTTe." 

*^ Is rt likely," afaootrng bcyond tfae mark 
in his aTTTTPty m aacertain die iriirhj ^rfraf 
had sfae been pre-accpTamtrd widi diat man, 
and pre&rred bis Company to mTrT<% sbe 
woald have been so cfryitanr in her marmfr 
tawards hfm and so low-^ptntcd doring bis 
TOit hcrtV 

^ I am sore I can't szy, G^Iood ; warnen 
are riddW to mi^ as to most. Perbaps 
jaar ladf drdn't care to faave bis Locdsbip 
located here for fear cf sometbmg commg 
ooc Any way, sbe seems Iigbt-bearted 
tnoof^ nom he's gone," as die soiznd of 
\ttt^% vcicc comcs gaily diroagh die open 
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" I don't believe a word of it, Quekett," 
says the Colonel loyally, though he wipes the 
Perspiration off his brow as he speaks ; " you 
are hatching up lies for some infernal purpose 
of your own. This is no business of yours, 
and rU listen to no more of it. Go back to 
your own room, and leave me to settle my 
accounts by myself." 

" Thank you, Colonel ! Those are rather 
hard words to use to an old friend who has 
served you and yours faithfully for the last 
thirty years ; and you can hardly suppose I 
shall stand them quietly. I may have means 
of revenging myself, and I may not, but no 
one oiFended me yet without repenting of it, 
and you should know that as well as 
most. I wish you a very good night, 
Colonel." 

"Stop, Quekett. If I have been hasty, 
you must forgive me. Think how wretched 
the doubt you have instilled in my breast 
will make me. I love my wife better than 
myself. I would lay down my life to pre- 
serve her integrity. And the idea that she 
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may have deceived me is utter misery. I 
shall brood over it until it eats my heart 
away. I would rather know the worst at 
once." 

While he is speaking, the housekeeper 
has drawn a torn sheet of paper from the 
leather bag she carries on her arm, and 
is smoothing it carefuUy between her palms. 

" Well, Colonel, you had better know the 
worst," she replies, as she lays the paper on 
the desk before him : " you will believe your 
own eyes, perhaps, if you won't believe me ; 
and you may live to be sorry for the words 
youVe spoken. But you shall be deceived 
no longer, if I can help it." 

" Quekett ! what is this ?" 

"Read it, and judge for yourself! It 
came downstairs in your lady's waste-paper 
basket, which she ain't half so careful of as 
she needs to be. And when you have read 
it, you'U understand, perhaps, why IVe taken 
upon myself to speak as I have done." 

He glances at the first few characters and 
turns as white as a sheet. 
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" Leave me, Quekett," he utters in a faint 
voice. 

" Keep up, Colone!," she says en- 
couragingly as she retreats. "There's as 
good fish in the sea, remember, as ever came 
out of it." 

But his only answer is to thrust her 
quickly from the door and turn the key 
upon her. 

The air is füll of all the sweet scents and 
Sounds of early summer. A humble bee, 
attracted by the honeysuckle that Clusters 
round the window-frame, is singing a drowsy 
song amongst its blossoms : the cows in the 
meadow beyond the lawn, restored to their 
calves after the evening milking, are lowing 
with maternal satisfaction : the nestlings, 
making, beneath their mother's guidance, 
the first trial of their half-grown wings, are 
chirping plaintivdy amongst the lilac bushes ; 
and above all is heard Irene's cheerful voice 
as she chases Tommy round and round the 
garden flower-beds. 

Everything seems happy and at peace, as 
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he sits down to scan the words which are 
destined to blot all peace and happiness from 
his life for evermore. He glances rapidly at 
the familiär writing, reads it once — twice — 
three times, and then falls forward on the 
study table with a groan. 




CHAPTER IV. 



THE words which have Struck him to 
the ground are these : 



" My Dear 
has decided me 
which has given me 
it is very painful to 
to it before you, but I 
You have taken a great 
called Tommy Brown, and 
discover who is his father 
to let him know of the boy's 
will you say if I teil you 
he is your own child. Do not 
condemned you without proof 
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my possessio!!, contain your 
his mother — your photograph 
your hair so that I cannot be 
taken. I love the dear child as 
he is my own, and it would break 
to part with him so you may 
it costs me to make this known 
since he belongs to you I feel 
right to him. In the old days I 



And here the letter, which is but a Fragment 
of one of the many epistles which Irene com- 
menced to Lord Muiraven, and then, in her 
uncertainty, tore up again, comes to an abrupt 
conclusion. 

It lies upon the desk before him, but he 
has not the courage to lift his eyes and look 
at it again, nor is there need, for every word 
is lithographed upon his brain in characters 
that nothing in this life will have the power 
to efFace. 

Colonel Mordaunt has received his death 
blow. 
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And so the wretched man lies where he 
has fallen, across his study table, and, regard- 
less of the sweet sights and sounds with 
which the summe r evening has environed 
him, sufFers himself to be led forth by that 
relentless guide, Suspicion, into the dark 
mysterious Past, and loses Hope at every 
footstep of the way. 

It is true then — he has been fighting the 
good fight of faith in her innöcence and 
purity in vain. Quekett is right, and he 
is wrong. His wife and Lord Muiraven 
have not only met before, but there is a 
secret understanding between them relative 
to her adopted child. And why has not he 
also been admitted to her confidence ? 

He tries to remember all the incidents 
that took place at the time of Myra Cray's 
death and the boy's admission to Fen Court ; 
and he cannot satisfy his own mind that 
Irene did not intentionally deceive him. 
How astonished was every one who knew 
her at the unusual interest she took in that 
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child's welfare — how distressed she was at 
the idea of not being allowed to succour 
him — how she has clung to and indulged 
and petted him ever since he has been in 
her possession ! What other poor children 
has Irene been thus partial to? What 
anxiety does she now evince at the fate 
of many other little ones left in the samc 
predicament ? She knew the boy belonged 
to Lord Muiraven all the while; and yet 
she declared at the time of the Glottonbury 
ball that she had never met him ! 

God! is it possible that this creature, 
whom he has almost worshipped for her 
saint-like purity and truth, can be a mass 
of deceit — a whited sepulchre — fair to the 
view without, but inside nothing but rotten- 
ness and dead men's bones. 

He writhes upon his seat as the idea 
occurs to him. And yet upon its impulsc 
his thoughts go hurrying madly back into 
the Past, tripping each other up upon the 
way ; but coUecting, as they go, a mass of 
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evidence that appals him. What! — ^what 
in Heaven's name was it that her mother 
Said so long ago in Brüssels, about Irene 
having had a disappointment which com- 
pelled her to bring her abroad — about some 
scoundrel who had deceived her, and broken 
down her health ? 

What scoundrel ? What disappointment ? 
How much or how little do women mean 
when they use such ambiguous terms as 
those ? And then Irene herseif — did she 
not confirm her mother's Statement, and 
refuse altogether to marry him until — Ah ! 
what was the reason that made her change 
her mind so suddenly at the last? Is this 
another devil sprung up to torture him? 
Yet she seemed happy enough after he 
brought her home, until the child came here. 
Was the child always here? Was it in 
Priestley when Irene came, or did it foUow 
her? Poor Colonel Mordaunt's head is 
becoming so confused that he can think of 
nothing coUectedly ; but all the events of 
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his married life are being shaken up together 
like the pieces of coloured glass in a kaleido- 
scope, and working inextricable confusion in 
his seething brain. 

But he is sure of nothing. His wife told 
him Lord Muiraven was a stranger to her, 
and yet she writes him private letters con- 
ceming this child of his and Myra Cray's. 
But did the boy belong to Myra Cray? 
Quekett has discovered the truth in one 
instance : may she not have done so in the 
other? He raises his head slowly and 
sorrowfuUy, and drawing a long breath, 
reads through the fragmentary witness to 
Irene's deception once again. 

Heavens ! how the faint colour deserts his 
cheek, and his eyes rivet themselves upon 
the last line but four, where the words, " he 
is my own," stand out with fatal perspicuity 
and want of meaning, except to his distem- 
pered vision. He has read the letter over. 
several times already, but his sight and 
understanding were blurred the while with 
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an undefincd dread of what it might reveal 
to him ; and he was unable to do more than 
read it. But now it seems as though the 
scales had all at once fallen from his eyes, 
and he sees men, not " as trees Walking," 
but in their own naked and misshapen hu- 
manity. He sees, or thinks he sees it, and 
rises tottering from his chair with twenty 
years added to his life, to hide with trembling 
hands the fatal witness to his wife's degra- 
dation in the deepest drawer of his private 
escritoire. He feels assured that he is not 
mistaken. He believes now as completely 
in her guilt as he once did in her innocence ; 
but for the sake of the love, however feigned, 
she has shown him, and the duty she has 
faithfully performed, no eye, besides his own, 
shall henceforward rest upon these proofs of 
her indiscretion. The shock once over, 
memories of Ircne's goodness and patience 
and afFection for himself come crowding in 
upon his mind, until, between grief and 
gratitude, it is reduced to a State of the most 
maudlin pathos. 
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" Poor child ! poor unhappy misguided 
child !" he thinks at one moment, " without 
a friend to guide her actions, and her own 
mother her accomplice in deceit ; what eise 
could one expect from her than that she 
should eagerly embrace the first opportunity 
that presented itself for escape from the 
dangers with which error had surrounded 
her? But to deceive me, who would have 
laid down my life to redeem her : to accept 
the most valuable gift my heart was capable 
of ofFering — the pent-up afFection of a life- 
time, only to squander and cast it on one 
side. And yet — God bless her — she never 
did so. She has been tender and considerate 
in all her dealings with me, and would have 
warded ofF this terrible discovery, even at 
the expense of incurring my displeasure. 
Why eise should she have shown such re- 
markable distaste to the idea of that man 
being located here ? 

" Yet," his evil genius whispers to him, 
"her objections may have been prompted 
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only by the instinct which dictates self-preser- 
vation. This letter proves how easily it 
comes to her to address him in terms of 
familiarity. And the child too ! 

" Good God ! if I think of it any longer I 
shall go mad. What can I do ? What can 
I say ? Shall I go straight to her with this 
letter in my hand, and accuse her of a crime 
— too horrible to think of in connection with 
my wife — and see her look of terror and 
dismay — to be foUowed, perhaps, by a bold 
denial — more sin, more guilt upon her poor 
young head — or by avowal and Separation 
— and for the rest of my days — solitude, and 
hers — disgrace, with his ofFspring on her 
bosom ? Oh ! no ! no ! — the happiness of 
my life is ended — but the deed is done. No 
accusation, no reproach can mend it — it 
must remain as it is now — for ever ; and I 
— heaven pity my weakness — but I cannot 
live without her. Oh, Irene! Irene!" in a 
rush of unconquerable tenderness, " my darl- 
ing, my treasure; would to God that the 
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joy of possessing you had killed me before I 
had learnt that you never were mine ! But you 
are mine — you shall be mine — no one shall 
take you from me ! I — I — " and here Philip 
Mordaunt's reflections culminate in a burst of 
bitter tears that shake his manhood to the core, 
and a resolution that, however much he may 
suffer, Irene's shameful secret shall be locked 
within the recesses of his own breast. 

He will prevent her ever meeting Lord 
Muiraven again. He may in time, perhaps, 
effect a severance between her and the child, 
but she shall never hear from his Ups that he 
has arrived at the knowledge of the truth 
she has sinned so deeply to conceal from 
him. 

This is the most impolitic resolution 
which Colonel Mordaunt could registen It 
is always impolitic for friends who have a 
grudge against each other to preserve silence 
on the subject, instead of frankly stating their 
grievance and affording an opportunity for 
redress ; and impolicy between husband and 
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wife, is little short of madness. Had 
Colonel Mordaunt at this juncture gone to 
Irene and overwhelmed her with the re- 
proaches which he naturally feels, he would 
have received in answer a füll and free con- 
fession which would have set his mind at 
rest for ever. But he has not sufficient faith 
in her to do so. He has too humble an 
opinion of himself and his powers of attrac- 
tion, and is too ready to believe his inca- 
pacity to win a woman's love, to think it 
possible that he could ever hold his own 
against such a man as Muiraven, or even 
be able to claim sympathy in his disappoint- 
ment. So, in his pride and misery, he 
resolves that he will sufFer in silence ; and 
the unnatural constraint which he is thus 
forced to put upon himself eats like a canker 
into his loving, honest soul, and kills it. 
The change is not all at once apparent; 
but from the hour Cplonel Mordaunt leaves 
his study on that fatal evening, he is another 
man from what he has been* Irene, indeed, 
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is much astonished, when on inquiring later, 
why her husband does not join her in the 
drawing-room, she hears that, without a 
Word of warning, he has rctired to rest; 
still more so, when, on seeking his bedside 
to know if he is ill, or if she can do any- 
thing for him, she receives no sort of ex- 
planation of his unusual conduct, and the 
very shortest answers to her expressions of 
surprise and sympathy. But after the first 
brief feeling of vexation, she does not think 
much more about it; for Philip's temper 
has not always been equable of late, and 
Irene is beginning to take into consideration 
the fact that her husband is much older than 
herseif, and cannot be expected to be always 
ready to enter into the spirit of her younger 
moods and fancies ; so, with a little sigh, she 
goes downstairs again, and, in the absorbing 
interest of planning and cutting out Master 
Tommy's first suit of knickerbockers, has 
soon forgotten all about it. 

In a few weeks, however, the alteratioa 
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in her husband's demeanour is palpable 
enough, and accompanied by such a visible 
falling-ofF in outward appearance, that Irene 
at first ascribes it entirely to want of health. 
She cannot imaginc that she has done any- 
thing to ofFend him; and so entreats him 
pathetically to see a doctor. But Colonel 
Mordaunt is mighty obstinate whenever the 
subject is mentioned, and curtly informs his 
wife that she knows nothing at all about it, 
and bids her hold her tongue. Still, he has 
no appetite and strangely variable spirits. 
Irene sees his health is failing, and some- 
times, from his unaccountable manner to- 
wards herseif, she almost fears his brain 
must be afFected. She becomes thoroughly 
alarmed, and prays for the presence of Oliver 
Ralston at Fen Court, that she may have 
an opportunity of confiding her suspicions 
to him, and asking his advice about them. 
But Oliver is working valiantly at his pro- 
fession, as assistant to a surgeon in a coun- 
try village miles away from Leicestershire ; 
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adheres to it, it does not bring the satisfac- 
tion which she hoped for; it makes no 
difFerence in the distance which is kept up 
between her husband's heart and hers. 

She foUows Colonel Mordaunt's form 
about the rooms with wistful, anxious eyes 
that implore him to break down the barriers 
between them, and be once more what he 
used to be ; but the appeal is made in vain. 
Her health, too, then commences to give 
way. There is no such foe to bloom and 
beauty as a hopeless longing for sympathy 
which is unattended to; and Irene grows 
pale and thin and miserable looking. At last 
she feels that she can bear the solitude and 
the suspense no longer. June, July, and 
August have passed away in weary expecta- 
tion of relief. Muiraven is in India, Oliver 
at Seamouth. She looks around her, and 
can find no friend to whom she can teil her 
distress. 

One night she has gone to bed in more 
than usually bad spirits, and laid awake 
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thinking of the sad change that has comc 
over her married life, and crying quietly as 
she speculates upon the cause. She hears 
Isabella stealing upstairs, as though at every 
Step she were asking pardon of the ground 
for presuming to tread upon it ; and Mrs. 
Quekett (of whom the poor child can 
scarcely think without a shudder, so truly 
does she in some occult manner connect her 
present unhappiness with the housekeeper's 
malignant influence) clumping ponderously, 
as if the world itself were honoured by her 
patronage ; and the maids seeking the upper 
stories, and joking about the men-servants 
as they go ; and then all is silent and pro- 
foundly still, and the stable clock strikes the 
hour of midnight, and yet her husband does 
not join her. 

Irene knows where he is ; she can picture 
to herseif— sitting all alone in his study, 
poring over his accounts, and stopping every 
other minute to pass his hand wearily across 
his brow and heave a deep sigh that seems to 
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tear his very heart-strings. Why is it so ? 
Why has she let this all go on so long? 
Why should she let it last one moment 
longer? If she has done wrong, she will 
ask his forgiveness; if he has heard tales 
against her, she will explain them all away. 
There is nothing Stands between them ex- 
cept her pride, and she will sacrifice it for 
his sake — for the sake of her dear old hus- 
band, who has always been so kind to her 
until this miserable, mysterious cloud rose up 
between them. 

Irene is a creature of Impulse, and no 
sooner has her good angel thus spoken to 
her than she is out of bed, and has thrown a 
wrapper round her figure and slipped her 
naked feet into a pair of shoes. She will not 
even stay to light a candle, for something 
teils her that, if she deliberates, the time for 
explanation will have passed away — perhaps 
for ever ; but quickly leaves her bedroom, 
and gropes her way down the staircase to the 
door of her husband's room. A faint streak 
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of light is visible through the keyhole, but 
all within is silent as the grave ; and as 
Irene grasps the handle she can hear no- 
thing but the throbbing of her own impatient 
heart. 
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CHAPTER V. 

COLONEL MORDAUNT is sitting, 
as she imagined, in his study-chair, 
not occupied with his accounts, but leaning 
back, with his eyes closed, and his hands 
folded before him listlessly, inanimately, 
miserable. He used to be an unusually hale 
and young-looking man of his age, Irene 
thought, upon their first introduction, that 
he was the finest specimen of an old gentle- 
man she had ever seen ; but all that is past 
now. Life and energy seem as completely 
to have departed from the shrunken figure 
and nerveless hand as the appearance of 
youth has from the wrinkled face. 
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It is about the middle of September, and 
the next day is the opening of the cub- 
hunting season — an anniversary, which has 
been generally kept with many honours at 
Fen Court. Colonel Mordaunt, who before 
his marriage held no interest in life beyond 
the pleasures of the field, and who has reaped 
laureis far and wide in his capacity as Master 
of the Glottonbury foxhounds, has been in 
the habit of throwing open his house to the 
public, both gentle and simple, on the occur- 
rence of the first meet of the season ; and, 
although the lack of energy which he has dis- 
played of late is a general theme of conversation 
amongst the sportsmen of the county, the hos- 
pitable custom will not be broken through on 
this occasion. P reparations on a large scale for 
the festivity have been arranged and carried 
out, without the slightest reference to Irene, 
between himself and Mrs. Quekett ; and to- 
morrow morning every room on the lower 
floor of the Court will be laid with breakfast 
for the benefit of the numerous gentlemen 
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and their tenant Farmers who wiU congregate 
on Colonel Mordaunt's lawn to celebrate the 
recommencement of their favourite amuse- 
ment. 

At other times, how excited and interested 
has been the Master of the foxhounds about 
everything connected with the reception of 
his guests. To-night he has permitted the 
housekeeper to go to bed without making 
a Single inquiry as to whether she is pre- 
pared to meet the heavy demands which 
will be made upon her with the morning 
light ; and, though, as a matter of duty, he 
has visited the kennel, it has been done with 
such an air of languor as to call forth 
the remark from the whipper-in that he 
"shouldn't be in the least surprised if the 
Colonel was breaking up, and this was 
the last season they would ever hunt to- 
gether." 

And then the poor heart-broken man 
crept back, like a wounded animal, to hide 
himself in the privacy of his own room. 
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where he now sits, alone and miserable, 
brooding over what has been and what may 
be, and longing for the time when all shall 
be over with him, and his sorrows hidden in 
the secret-keeping grave. He is so absorbed 
in his own thoughts that he does not hear 
the sound of Irene's light footsteps, though 
she Wunders against several articles in 
the dark hall before she reaches him; and 
the first thing which apprises him of any 
one's approach is her uncertain handling of 
the door. 

" Who is there ?" he demands sharply ; 
for he suspects it may be Mrs. Quekett 
come to torture him afresh with new 
tales and doubts against Irene's charac- 
ter. 

The only answer he receives is conveyed 
by another hasty rattle at the handle of the 
door, and then it is thrown open, and his 
wife, clad in a long white dressing-gown, 
with her fair hair Streaming down her back, 
appears upon the threshold. 
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He shudders at the sight, and draws a 
little backward ; but he does not speak to 
her. 

" Philip ! Philip !" she exclaims impatiendy, 
and trembling lest all her courage should 
evaporate before she has had time for 
explanation, "don't look like that. Speak 
to me. Teil me what I have done 
wrong, and I will ask your forgiveness for 
it." 

He does not speak to her even then; 
but he turns his weary grief-laden face 
towards her with silent reproach that cuts 
her to the heart, and brings her sobbing to 
his feet. 

" What have I said ? What have I done ?*' 
she questions through her tears, '* that you 
should behave so coldly to mc? Oh, Philip, 
I cannot bear this misery any longer ! Only 
teil me how I have ofFended you, and 
I will ask your pardon on my knees." 

"Don't kneel there,'* he says in a dry, 
husky voice, as he tries to edge away from 
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contact with her. " I have not blamed you, 
I have kept silence, and I have done it for 
the best. By breaking it I shall but make 
the matter worse." 

" I do not believe it," shc says energeti- 
cally. " Philip, what is this matter you are 
so desirous to conceal ? If it is shameful, it 
can be in no wise connected with me." 

" So ycung," he utters dreamily (" were 
you nineteen or twenty on your last birth- 
day, Irene ?), and yet so füll of deceit. 
Child, how can you look at me and say such 
things? Do you wish to crowd my heart 
with still more bitter memories than it holds 
at present ?" 

You are raving, Philip," she answers, 
or I have been shamefully traduced to you. 
Oh, I was sure of it ! Why did I not speak 
before ? Thaf woman who has such a hold 
over you that " 

"Hush, hush!" he says faintly; "it is 
not so. I have had better evidence than 
that ; but, for God's sake, don't let us speak 
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of it. I have tried to shield you, Irene. I 
will shield you still; but whilst we live 
this matter must never more be discussed 
between us, or I cannot answer for the conse- 
quences." 

" And do you think/' she replies, drawing 
herseif up proudly, " that I will live under 
your protection, and eat your bread, and 
avail myself of the privileges which in the 
name of your wife accrue to me, whilst there 
is a dead wall of suspicion and unbelief and 
silence raised between us, and I am no more 
your wife, in the true meaning of the word, 
than that table is ? You mistake me, P hilip. 
I have been open and true with you from 
the beginning, and I will take nothing less 
at your hands now. I do not ask it — I 
demand as a right — to be told what is the 
secret that separates us ; and if you refuse to 
teil me, I will' leave your house, whatever 
it may cost me, and live amongst stran- 
gers sooner than with so terrible an 
enemy." 
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He raises his eyes, and looks at her 
defiant figure with the utmost compas- 
sion. 

" Poor child ! you think to brave it 
out, do you? But where would you go? 
What door would open to receive 
you ?" 

" I am not so friendless as you seem to 
think," she answers, growing angry under 
his continued pity. " There are some who 
love me still and believe in me, and would 
refuse to listen to accusations which they 
are ashamed to repeat." 

" Would you go to htm ?'' he cries 
suddenly, as a sharp pang pierces his 
heart. 

As this insulting question strikes her ear, 
Irene might stand for a model of outraged 
womanhood — so tall änd stately and in- 
dignant does she appear. 

" To whom do you presume to allude V 

Colonel Mordaunt shrinks before her angry 
cyes. There is something in them and in 
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her voice which commands him to reply, and 
he rises from his seat, and goes towards the 
escritoire. 

" I would have saved you from this," he 
says moumfully. *'I wished to save you, 
but it has been in vain. Oh, Irene, I have 
borne it for more than three months by my- 
self ! Pity and forgive me that I could not 
bear it better. I would rather it had killed 
me than it had come to this.*' 

He takes out the tom and crumpled sheet 
of note paper that he has so often wept over 
in secret, and lays it on the desk before 
her. 

" Don't speak," he continues ; " don't try 
to excuse yourself ; it would be useless, for 
you see that I know all. Only remember 
that I — I — have forgiven you, Irene — 
and wish still to watch over and protect 
you." 

She takes the scribbled fragment in her 
band and reads it, and colours painfuUy 
in the perusal. Then she says shortly. 
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" Who gave you this ?" 

**What signifies who gave it me? You 
wrote, and I have seen it." 

"Very tnie; but what then? Was it a 
crime to write it ?" 

Colonel Mordaunt regards his wife as 
though she had been demented. 

" ff^as it a crime to write it ?" he repeats. 
" It is not the letter — it is of what it speaks. 
Surely — surely you cannot be so hardened as 
not to look upon that in the light of a 
cnme r 

"I know it tobe a crime, Philip, and a 
very grievous one ; but it has nothing to do 
with me — except, perhaps, that I should 
have told you when I found that it was 
his." 

" When you found what was his ? Irene ! 
you are torturing me. You told me at the 
Glottonbury ball that you had never met this 
man Muiraven, with whom I find you 
correspond in terms of familiarity. What is 
the secret between you? In God's name 
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speak out now, and teil me the worst ! 
Death would be preferable to the agony of 
suspense that I am sufFering/' 

*' There is no secret between us. I never 
told Lord Muiraven of what I now see I 
should have informed you — that I found out 
from Myra Cray 's papers that he is the father 
of her chUA" 

**The child, then, is Myra Cray's?" he 
says, with hungry eyes that starve for 
her reply. 

" tVhose do you suppose it is ?" she 
demands with an angry stamp of her foot. 
Her figure is shaking with excitement ; she 
has Struck her clenched hand upon her heart. 
Beneath her blazing looks he seems to shrink 
and shrivel into nothing. 

" Forgive ! oh ! forgive me, Irene," he 
murmurs, as he sinks down into his chair 
again, and Covers his face from view. " But 
look at the paper — read what it says, and 
judge what I must have thought 'of 



it'' 
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She seizes the letter again, and, running 
her eye rapidly up and down its characters, 
gives vent to a sort of groan. But sud- 
denly her face lights up with renewed 
energy. 

"Stop!" she says commandingly, as she 
seizes one of the candles ofF the table and 
leaves the room. In a few minutes — minutes 
which seem like ages to him — she is back 
again, with the corresponding fragment of 
her mutilated letter (which, it may be re- 
membered, she thrust into her davenport) in 
her hand. She does not deign to ofFer any 
further explanation, but places them side by 
side upon the desk before him, and Stands 
there, silent and ofFended, until he shall see 
how grossly he has wronged her. He reads 
the unfinished epistle in its entirety 
now: — 

" My dear Lord Muiraven, 
" What you said this evening has decided 
me to write to you on a subject which has 
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given me much anxiety of late. It is very 
painful to me to have to allude to it before 
you ; but I believe it to be my duty. You 
have taken a great intere§t in the child 
called Tommy Brown, and you say that, 
should I discover who is his father, I should 
be bound to let him know of the boy's 
existence. 

" What will you say if I teil you that I 
firmly believe he is your own child? Do 
not think I have condemned you without 
proof. The papers in my possession con- 
tain your letters to Myra Cray, his mother 
— your photograph, and a lock of your 
hair — so that I cannot believe that I am 
mistaken. I love the dear child as my own ; 
indeed, to all intents and purposes he is 
my own, and it would break my heart now 
to part with him : so that you may think 
how much it costs me to make this known 
to you. But, since he belongs to you, I 
feel you have the better right to him. In 
the old days I told " 
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He arrives at the finish, where Irene's 
mind came to the conclusion that she could 
write something better, and induced her to 
break ofF and tear her letter into the halves 
that lie, side by side, before him now. He 
has read it all, and sees the groundlessness 
of the suspicion he has entertained against 
her fair fame, and is ready to sink into the 
earth with shame to think he has been base 
enough to suspect her at all. And he dares 
not speak to her, even to entreat her par- 
don, but lets the paper slip from beneath 
his trembling fingers, and sits therej humi- 
liated even to the dust. 

" When I told you that I had never met 
Lord Muiraven before," rings out through 
the awful stillness Irene's clear, cold voice, 
" I said what I believed to be the truth. 
I had met Eric Keir ; but I did not know 
at that time that he had inherited his bro- 
ther's title. When I saw him at the ball, 
and learnt my mistake, I tried all I could 
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to dissuade you from asking him to Fen 
Court. I did not wish to see or meet him 
again. 

" But when he came, and I saw him and 
Myra's child together, and heard his opinion 
on the subject, I thought it would be but 
just to let him know I had discovered that 
he was Tommy 's father ; and I wrote more 
than one letter to him, but destroyed them 
alL How that Fragment came into your 
possession I do not know ; but of one thing 
I am certain," continues Irene in disdain, 
" that I have never deceived you wittingly ; 
and that when I kept back the knowledge 
I had gained respecting the child's parentage, 
it was more from a wish to spare your feel- 
ings and my own, than not to repose con- 
fidence in you. And when I took the boy 
under my protection, I had no idea whose 
child he was. I leamt it from some letters 
which his mother left behind her, and which 
Mrs. Cray brought to me, weeks after he 
had come to the Court." 
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She finishes her confession, as she began 
it, with an air of conscious virtue mixed 
with pride; and then she waits to hear 
what her husband may have to say in 
reply. 

But all the answer she obtains is from 
the sound of one or two quick, gasping 
sobs. The man is weeping. 

" Oh, my poor love !" she cries, as she 
flies to fold him in her arms. " How you 
must have sufFered under this cruel doubt ! 
Forgive me for being even the ulterior cause 
of it. But how could you have thought it 
of me, Philip — of your poor Irene, who 
has never been otherwise than true to 
you ?" 

" My angel !" is all he can murmur, as 
they mingle their tears and kisses together. 

" Why did you never teil me ?" conti- 
nues Irene. " Why did you keep this 
miserable secret to yourself for so many 
weary months ?" 

" How could I teil you, my child ? What ! 

VOL. III. H 
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come boldly and accuse your innocence of 
fhaf which I blush now to think I could 
associate with you, even in thought ? Irene ! 
can you forgive ?" 

" Not the doubt — the silence — the want 
of faith," she answers ; but then, perceiving 
how his poor face falls again, quickJy fol- 
lows up the new wound with a remedy. 
*' Oh yes, my dearest, I can forgive you 
all, for the sake of the love that prompted 
it." 

" I have loved you," he says simply ; and 
she answers that she knows it well, and that 
she had no right to place herseif in a posi- 
^ tion to raise his inquiry. And then they 
bury themselves anew in one another's arms, 
and peace is for ever cemented between 
them. 

" Let me teil you everything — from the 
very beginning," says Irene, as she dries 
her eyes and seats herseif at her husband's 
knees. 

" Nothing that will give you pain, my 
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darling. I am a brüte to have mistrusted 
you for a moment. Henceforward you may 
do just as you like." 

" But I owe it to myself, Philip, and to 
— to — Lord Muiraven. With respect, 
then, to having met him before, it is the 
truth. We knew each other when my mo- 
ther was alive." 

" And you loved each other, Irene," sug- 
gests her husband, impatient to be contra- 
dicted. 

" Yes, we loved each other," she answers 
quietly. After the excitement she has just 
gone through, even this avowal has not the 
power to disturb her. 

Colonel Mordaunt sighs deeply. 

*' Oh, Philip ! do not sigh like that, or 
I shall not have the courage to be frank 
with you/' 

" I was wrong, Irene ; for let me teil you 
that this portion of your story I have already 
heard from your mother." 

" She told you all ?" 

H 2 
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" She told me that some one (whom I 
now condude to have been this man Muir- 
aveti) paid bis addresses to you; and« on 
being asked what were bis intentions, veered 
ofF in tbe most scoundrelly manner, and 
Said be bad none." 

Sbe bas not blusbed for berself, but sbe 
blusbes now rosy red for him. 

" Poor mamma was mistaken, Pbilip. 
Sbe tbougbt too mucb of me and of my 
bappiness. Sbe could make no allowances 
for bim. And tben it was pardy ber own 
fault. I aiways bad my own way witb ber, 
and sbe left us so mucb togetber." 

" You want to excuse bis conduct ?" 

^ In so far tbat I am sure be bad no In- 
tention of injuring me. Wbat be said at 
ihc time was true. It was out of bis power 
to marry me — or any one. Had be been 
able to adduce bis reasons, it would bave 
saved botb my motber and myself mucb 
pain ; but be could not. He was tbougbtless 
— so were we. I exonerate bim from any 
greater crime." 
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'' He has made you believe this since 
Coming here, Irene." 

*' Don't say * made* me believe him, 
Philip. He only told me the truth ; and it 
was an explanation he owed both to me and 
himself. Had I thought my listening to it 
would impugn your honour, I would not 
have done so." 

He squeezes the hand he holds, and she 
goes on : 

*' I had no idea that Tommy was his 
child until I read some papers that Myra 
Cray had left behind her, and which con- 
tained, amongst other things, his photo- 
graph. The discovery shocked me greatly, 
and I had no wish to meet him afterwards. 
You may remember how earnestly I begged 
you not to invite him to stay at the 
Court." 

Colonel Mordaunt nods his head, then 
stoops and kisses her. 

" Oh ! my dear husband, how could you 
so mistrust me ? When Lord Muiraven came, 
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he seemed to take a great interest in Tommy, 
and expressed himself so strongly on the 
subject of my not keeping the boy's birth 
a secret from his father, should I ever meet 
him, that it induced me to write the letter 
you have before you. I love the child dearly; 
but I feit that, after what had happened, it 
was a kind of fraud to keep you in igno- 
rancc of his parentage, ^nd therefore I had 
every intention of making him over to his 
rightful owner — and should have done so 
before now, only that Lord Muiraven is in 
India." 

" I wish you had told me from the first, 
Irene. I can trust you to teil me the truth. 
Do you love this man still ?" 

She grows crimson, but she does not 
flinch. 

" Yes/' she says in a low voice. Colonel 
Mordaunt groans, and turns his face away. 

" Oh, my dear husband, why did you ask 
me such a question? I love Muiraven — 
yes ! It was the first romance of my life — 
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and mine is not a nature to forget easily. 
But I love you also. Have I not been a 
dutiful and afFectionate wife to you ? Have 
I ever disregarded your wishes, or shown 
aversion to your Company ? You have been 
good and loving to me, and I have been 
faithful to you in thought, word, and deed. 
Philip, Philip — answer me. You married 
me, knowing that the old wound was un- 
healed ; you have made me as happy as it 
was possible for me to be. I hope that I 
have not been ungrateful — that I have not 
left utterly unrequited your patience and 
long-suiFering." 

He opens his arms, and takes her into his 
embrace, and soothes her as one would 
soothe a weeping child. 

" No ! — no, my darling ! You have been 
all that is dearest and truest and best to me. 
You are right. I knew that the treasure of 
your heart was not mine. I said that I 
would accept the smallest crumbs of love 
you had to spare for me with gratitude ; and 
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yet I have been base enough to consider 
myself wronged, because I find I do not 
possess the whole. It is I who should ask 
your pardon, Irene — as I do, my darling — 
with my whole heart I say, Forgive me 
for all the pain I have caused you, and 
let US thank God together that we have 
fallen into each other's hands. It might 
have been worse, my dearest, might it 
not?" 

" It might indeed, dear Philip ; and hence- 
forward, I trust, it may be much better than 
it has been. You know everything now, 
and from this evening we will register a vow 
never to keep a secret from one another 
again. If you suspect me of anything, you 
must come at once and teil me, and I will do 
the same to you. And to show you I am 
in eamest, I will give up — for your sake, 
Philip — I will give up " — with a short sob — 
" Tommy !" 

He does not refuse to accept this sacrifice 
on her part, although he longs to do so. 
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Man-like, he decides on nothing in a 
hurry. 

"I do not know what to say to your 
proposal, Irene. It is best left for future 
consideration. Meanwhile, I am determined 
on one point — Mrs. Quekett leaves my 
Service as soon as ever I can get rid of 
her." 

"Oh! r am so glad; everything will go 
right now. It is she, then, who brought you 
this letter ?" 

" As she has brought me endless tales and 
insinuations against yourself, which, whilst 
my reason and faith rejected, my memory 
could not help retaining. That woman is 
mixed up with all the misery of my youth, 
and she would have poisoned the happiness 
of my later years. She grudges me even to 
die in peace." 

"She can never härm us again," says 
Irene, soothingly. 

** She has tried to härm you, poor darling, 
more than you have any idea of. Her hints 
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and repetitions, and shameful innuendoes so 
worked upon my evil nature that they cor- 
rupted all my sense of justice, and tumed my 
blood to gall. Do you remember my going 
up to town for a couple of days in the 
beginning of August, Irene ?" 

«Yes, PhUip." 

"Do you know what I left home 

for r 

" I have not the least idea. Business, was 
it not ?" 

"The devil's business, dear. I went to 
consult my lawyer about drawing up a new 
will, and Icaving everything I possess, away 
from you, to Oliver Ralston." 

"Did you?" she said, a little startled« 

"I thought to myself," continues Colonel 
Mordaunt, " that as soon as ever I was dead, 
you would go and marry Muiraven on my 
money, and instal him here." 

" Oh, Philip r 

"Don't interrupt me, darling, and don*t 
curse me ; remember I was mad with jealousy 
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and love of you ; so I did it. Yes, Irene ; 
had I died before this explanation took place 
between us, you would have been left (but 
for your own little portion) penniless. My 
will, as it now Stands, leaves you nothing 
but a dishonoured name. Thank God, who 
has given me the opportunity to undo this 
great wrong !" 

" / should not have cursed you, dearest," 
she says softly. 

" But He would. Yet not now — not now. 
There are two things for me to do to- 
morrow. One is to dismiss Quekett, and 
the other to go up to town and see Selwyn 
again." 

" You can't go to-morrow, Philip ; it is 
cub-hunting day." 

" Bother the cub-hunting ! I must go ! I 
shall not rest until the matter is put 
right." 

" But what will everyone say ? It will 
look so Strange. The first meet of the 
season, and the master absent ! Indeed, dear 
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I feared so greatly to lose your esteem. 
The past life of a man of my age 
cannot be expected to prove an unwritten 
page. Yet I believe that even your purity 
will be able to make some excuse fof 
me. 

" Do not teil it me to-night, Philip ; you 
are looking overtired as it is. Come to bed, 
and leave all these vexing questions alone 
for the present. Why, it is past one, and 
the breakfast is to be laid at seven. Come, 
dear Philip, you will be fit for nothing with- 
out a good night's rest." 

Still he lingers and is doubtful. 

"I ought to be as frank to you as you 
have been to me." 

"You shall, at a more fitting moment, 
dearest. You shall teil me everything, and 
I will pardon you before I hear it. But this 
is not the time ; think how much you have 
to go through to-morrow." 

" Irene ! I ought to go tö town to-morrow ; 
something teils me so." 
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^ And something teils me that the whole 
county will be talking about it if you do. 
Why, my dearest Philip, just think of the 
general dismay when the members of the 
hunt arrive to find you going or gone. 
What on earth should I say to them ? They 
would declare you were out of your mind. 
Indeed, you mustn't think of it." 

" Well, I suppose I mustn*t ; but the first 
thing on Friday moming I am ofF. Oh ! 
my child, how düFerent the world looks to 
me to what it did an hour ago. What a 
load you have lifted ofF my heart. And you 
love me a little still, don*t you ?" 

" I love you a very great deal, Philip ; 
nor would I change your love now for that 
of any man living. Oh, how wrong it was 
of you to suspect me, dearest ! How thin 
and haggard it has made you. I believe even 
you are weaker than you were." 

" Tumed me into quite an old fogey ; 
hasn't it, my child? Who would think, 
looking on us now for the first time, that 
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we were man and wife ? Though my rose 
is not so blooming as she used to be either ; 
and it has been all my fault. Never mind ; we 
are happy again once more, and it shall be 
my endeavour to preserve our peace undis- 
turbed. I shall look only five-and-twenty 
by the end of next month, Irene." 

" I like you best as you are," she whispers 
softly, and, encircled by each others arms, 
they wind up the staircase to their bed- 
chamber, though Colonel Mordaunt cannot 
resist leaving hokl of his wife for one instant 
to shake his fist at Mrs. Quekett's door. 

" Tou go out of this as soon as ever I 

have the time to kick you," he says defiantly; 

• 

" and never more shall you darken threshold 
of mine. She has an annuity under my 
father's will/' he continues to Irene, "and 
she may make the most of it. We shall 
have one mouth the less to feed, and one 
room the more to live in on her departure, 
my dear." 

" And an incalculably less amount of mis- 
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Chief, Philip. I don't mind telling you now, 
dear, that she has been the bane of my 
married life, and I wish to Heaven I had 
never seen her." 

"Amen! But she has done her worst, 
my darling, and she shall never härm you 
more. God forgive me for having let her 
do so at all." 

So they pass into their own room, and 
lie down and sleep the restful sleep that 
comes when souls are satisfied, and hearts are 
open and content. • 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE next morning Fen Court is a scene 
of unusual bustle and confusion. By 
the time Irene is dressed, the rattling of 
knives and forks and the popping of corks is 
over, the heavy breakfast has come to a 
close, and the lawn is covered with horsemen 
and dogs, and the crisp September air is 
fiUed with the sound of voices, the yelping 
of hounds, and the restless stamping of horses, 
impatient to be off. 

She does not leave her room until they 
have all ridden away; but she watches the 
gay cavalcade through the open window, and 
thinks that a meet is one of the pr«ttiest 
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sights she has ever seen. Whilst she is con- 
templating it, in rushes her husband, arrayed 
in pink, looking very excited, very happy, 
and füll of spirits. 

"We're ofF, my own darling," he says; 
" one kiss before I go," and then he holds 
her from him and regards her steadfastly. 
"God bless you, my Irene! God reward 
you for all your goodness to me ! I shall be 
back by seven/' 

She embraces him eagerly in retum. 

" And I shall count the hours tili you 
come home, Philip ; ihough I hope you will 
have a successful day. What is that noise, 
dear ?" as a considerable disturbance is heard 
upon the gravel outside. 

Colonel Mordaunt looks through the 
window-blind. 

" Only that brüte of a horse of mine ; he 
hasn't had enough exercise lately. What a 
mess he's made of the drive. TU take it out 
of the beast" 

« Be careful, PhUip." 
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" What ! are you going to coddle me in 
my old age?" he says, delighted at her 
caution. " Yes ; TU be careful, darling, and 
back with my litde wife by seven. God 
bless you, once more !" and with a final kiss, 
he tears himself away and runs downstairs. 
In another minute he has mounted his re- 
bellious animal, and, in Company with some 
of the principal members of the hunt, taken 
his way down the drive, foUowed by the 
remainder of the horsemen and the dogs. 
Irene's eyes foUow him as long as he is in sight, 
and she sighs to observe how loosely his coat 
hangs about him, and how much more he 
stoops on horseback than he used to do. 

" But, please God, we will remedy all 
that," she thinks, as the last man turns out 
of the drive gates, and she quits her post of 
Observation. "As soon as we have settled 
what is to be done about Quekett. and 
Tommy, I will persuade Philip to take a 
little change to the seaside with me, or, per- 
haps, to run over to Paris for a month." 

I 2 
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At the thought of her adopted child, and 
the fear that she may have to part with him, 
the tears well up into her eyes, but she 
brushes them away. 

" I will not cry about it until I am sure. 
Somehow I fancy, now Philip knows how 
attached I am to the boy, he will hit on 
some plan by which I may keep him; 
and, if not — well, I must do my duty, that's 
all." 

She will not let her thoughts dwell on the 
subject, but Orders the carriage and takes 
Tommy and Phoebe on a Shopping expedition 
to Glottonbury, and has her luncheon there, 
and goes to call on several friends. She is 
anxious to keep away from the Court as 
much as possible until Philip comes back 
again, for fear she should encounter Mrs. 
Quekett, and not be able to restrain herseif 
from saying what she thinks concerning her. 
So, on her return, she locks herseif up in the 
bedroom with a book, and falls fast asleep, 
until her maid rouses her with an intimation 
that it is past her usual time for dressing. 
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*' The second gong has gone, ma'am, and 
the dinner's all ready, and only waiting for 
the Colonel, to be sent up." 

" Why didn't you wake me before, 
Phoebe ?" 

" I knocked at the door several times, 
ma'am, but it was no use, you were that 
fast. Which dress will you please to wear 
to-night ?" 

"Oh, anything that will go on quiekest, 
The old black one, that will do." 

"Black is so lugubrious, to my mind," 
says Phoebe, simpering. 

"What nonsense! Give me a coloured 
ribbon, if you like, then. No ; not that one, 
it is unsuitable. Where is the crimson sash 
I have been in the habit of wearing with 
it?" 

" That's unpicked just at present, ma'am. 
It wanted turning where you had dropped 
some gravy on it." 

"Oh, never mind, then; let me go as I 
am," and in her black dress, unrelieved by 
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any colour, she descends to the drawing- 
room. 

The clock on the mantelpiece chimes the 
half-hour as she enters. 

Philip is very late to-night," she thinks. 
It's quite dark. They can't be hunting 
now. He must have gone home with some 
of his friends." 

At the same time it strikes her as stränge 
that, after their conversation of the night 
before, and his iinwillingness to leave her 
this morning, he should permit anything to 
prevent his retuming to her side. 

The weather has become damp and chilly, 
and they have commenced fires in the 
evenings. She sits down before hers now, 
and shivers slightly. 

" I wish I hadn't put on a low dress, it is 
really growing cold, and this house is 
draughty. I wonder where Isabella is; I 
haven't seen her all day." 

Then she rings the bell. 

" Where is Miss Mordaunt ?" 
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" In her room, I believe, ma'am ?" 

" I wish you'd send word to her to come 

down. Say dinner is ready." 

" Is dinner to be served, ma'am ?" 

" No, of course not/' rather sharply, and 

with another shiver. " Wait for the Colonel. 

Only teil Miss Mordaunt I am feeling 

lonely, and wish that she would join 



me. 



The servant withdraws to do her bidding, 
and she still crouches by the fire, in her 
black dress, shivering. 

The door opens. Miss Mordaunt ap- 
pears. 

" It is very late, Isabella. What can have 
come to Philip ?" 

" Fm sure I can't say, Mrs. Mordaunt — 
that is, of course, Philip is his own master — 
but still, what do you think?" 

"How can I teil?" rather fractiously, "it 
is what I asked you." 

Miss Mordaunt, rebuked, retires in silence 
to the farther end of the drawing-room, 
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whilst Irene sits by die fire and fears — she 
knows not what. 

Eight o'dock strikes — halfpast eight — 
a quarter to nine — and they are still 
alone. 

"What coH have happened?** exclaims 
Irene suddenly, as she Springs up from her 
Position and tums a buming face towards 
her companion. 

"Oh, my dear Mrs. Mordaunt, what 
can have? But you quite alarm me. 
Hadn't we better — bu^ doubtless, you know 
best.** 

" Hush r* says Irene, in a voice of 
authority, as she Stands upright to 
listen. 

There is a noise as of many voices, each 
trying to hush down the other, in the 
halL 

Confused voices, some eamest and some 
quavering, but all low, except one, whose 
inquiries culminate in a little shriek which 
makes Irene's blood tum cold to hear. She 
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has advanced to the drawing-room door, and 
Stands there, grasping the handle and shud- 
dering with fear : half guessing at the Coming 
shadow, but too frightened to go out and 
meet it, face to face. What are those feet 
which seem unable to tread otherwise than 
heavily, yet are accompanied by others 
stepping upon tip-toe, whose owners keep 
on whispering caution as they go ? 

Why is the hall of Fen Court füll of 
Strange sounds and presences? what is it 
they have brought home so helplessly 
amongst them ? She knows : the instinct 
of afFection has told her the truth, but she is 
not yet able to receive it, and Stands there 
listening, with the life blood frozen in her 
veins, waiting tili the Visitation of God shall 
descend upon her head. 

There is no such agony in this world as 
suspense, When we know for certain that 
death or treachery, or Separation has come 
between us, and those whom we hold dearest, 
the pain may be acute, but still the worst is 
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before us : we can measure it and our own 
strength, and every day we find the difFer- 
ence between the two grow less, until, with 
a thankful heart, we can acknowledge that, 
even though it embitter the remainder of our 
career, it is not unbearable. 

But to be kept in suspense : to be kept 
behind the black veil that reserve, or cruelty, 
er want of thought may raise between us and 
our fellow-creatures : to fluctuate between 
hope and doubt and despair until our out- 
raged afFection sickens and dies of repeated 
disappointments ; this is the most terrible 
trial the human heart is capable of enduring, 
compared to which physical torture in its 
worst shape would appear trifling. And yet 
at times we inflict it on each other. But I 
think Heaven will hold the murderer, who 
strikes down his victim in a fit of rage, as 
innocent beside the man or woman who, 
having gained supremacy over another heart, 
kills it by inches with slow, drawn out sus- 
pense. The nature of the poisoner, who 
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deals out death by infinitesimal grains of 
powder, is angelic by comparison. 

Irene's deepest feelings are not here con- 
cerned, but she is torturing herseif cruelly 
by Standing at the drawing-room door. She 
is in the condition of the criminal condemned 
by martial law, who, his last moment having 
arrived, awaits with bandaged eyes and 
almost pulseless heart the volley that is to 
put him out of his misery. At last she is 
roused by the sound of Isabella, sniffling be- 
hind her handkerchief. 

" Oh ! my dear Mrs. Mordaunt. I really 
feel quite frightened ; do you think it is 
possible anything can have happened? I 
don't want to alarm you, of course ; but 
still — and Philip not having come home, you 
see " 

She can stand it no longer then, but with 
an efFort dashes open the door and walks out 
blindly into the passage. The way is barri- 
caded by Phoebe, who has evidently been 
set to keep guard, and whose eyes, red with 
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crying, and wild with fear, are wandering 
incessandy from the hall to the drawing- 
room, and the drawing-room to the 
hall. 

"Oh! my dear lady," she exclaims, as 
soon as she catches sight of her mistress. 
" Pray go back again ; they don't want you 
there just now." 

" Where ? What do you mean ? Teil me 
at once," says Irene in a tone of au- 
thority. 

" Oh, it's nothing, my dear lady ; indeed 
it's nothing ; but they're busy, and they say 
you must keep in the drawing-room. And, 
oh ! what am I to do ?" continues the girl 
despairingly, as her mistress advances to 
her without the slightest hesitation. 

" It is the Colonel ! I know it. It's no 
use denying it ; where have they taken 
him ?" 

" Oh ! I'm not sure, ma'am — into the 
morning-room, I think ; but do stop and 
see Mrs. Quekett first." 
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" Mrs. Quekett !" in a voice of the 
supremest contempt. "Let me pass, Phoebe; 
do not attempt to stop me. I should have 
been told of this at once." 

She hurries on — half fainting with fear, 
but so majestically grand in her right to 
know the worst, that the servants that line 
the hall niake no efFort to bar her progress, 
but draw back, awestruck, and look after 
her with their aprons to their eyes. 

The morning-room seems füll of people, 
and the first who make way for her upon 
the threshold are the whipper-in and her own 
coachman. About the table are gathered 
Sir John Coote and several gentlemen in 
hunting costume, with Mrs. Quekett and a 
couple of medical men whom Irene has never 
Seen before. They are all bending forward, 
but as the crowd divides to let her pass they 
turn and start. 

" Not here — not here — my dear lady," ex- 
claims one of the strangers, as he attempts 
to intercept her view. "Now, let me en- 
treat you " 
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But she pushes past him, and walks up to 
the table. 

There lies her husband, dressed as when 
she parted with him on that morning, but 
dead — unmistakably dead ! 

She guessed it from the first— she knew 
what was awaiting her when she left the 
drawing-room : she had no hope *when she 
entered this room ; yet now that all suspense 
is over, that she cannot fail to see her sus- 
picions were correct, something will flicker 
up again before it is laid to rest for ever, 
and cause her trembling lips to form the 
words. 

"Are — are you quite sure ?" 

" Quite sure, my dear Mrs. Mordaunt, I 
regret to say. But, indeed, you ought not 
to be here. Let me conduct you back to 
your own room." 

She shakes him oflF impatiently (it is Sir 
John Coote who has been speaking to her), 
and turns again to the doctor. 

" How did it happen ?'* 
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" I am told — I believe " he stammers, 

" Sir John was good enough to inform me 
it was on the occasion of the Colonel taking 
the brook down at Chappell's meadows — 
but all these sad details, my dear Madam, 
would be better kept from you until " 

" Take him up to my room," she says 
next, in a tone which sounds more like 
weariness than anything eise. 

" Carry the 1 think we had best leave 

it where it is, Mrs. Mordaunt," remonstrates 
Sir John. 

"My servants are here. I do not wish 
to trouble any one eise," she answers 
quietly. 

" But, of course, if you wish it " 

" I do wish it. I wish him to be carried 
upstairs and laid upon our — our — bed/' 
she says, with a slight catching in her voice. 

Then half a dozen pairs of arms are 
placed tenderly beneath the dead body and 
it is taken upstairs, and laid where she de- 
sired it to be. 
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When the task is completed, the bearers 
stand about the bed, not knowing what to 
do or to say next. 

" Please leave me," says Irene, after a 
pause. " I must be alone." 

" But is there nothing I can do for you, 
my dear child ?" asks Sir John Coote, losing 
sight for a moment of deference in 

"Yes; please come back to-morrow and 
teil me all about it And perhaps this gentle- 
man," indicating one of the doctors, " will 
stay here to-night, in case — in case " 

"My dear lady, there is no hopc 
here." 

"I know — I know. It is because there 
is no hope that I must be alone. Good- 
night." 

She waves them to the door as she speaks, 
and they file out one after anothcr, and leave 
her with her dead. 



CHAPTER VIL 

ALL this time Mrs. Quekett has not 
ventured to speak to her mistress, 
or intrude herseif upon her notice in any 
way. She is awed by the sudden calamity 
that has fallen on them, and perhaps — who 
knows? — a trifle conscience-smitten for the 
mischief which she brought about, and will 
never now have the opportunity of repairing. 
Ah ! could we but foresee events as they will 
happen, how far more carefuUy should we 
pick our way along the rocky path of life. I 
am not one who considers the curtain drawn 
between us and futurity as a special proof of 
providential care. I would count it rather as 
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one of the losses brought upon us by the fall 
of Adam, which rendered most of the facul- 
ties with which the Almighty gifted His first 
creatures too gross and carnal to exert their 
original prerogatives. There was a second 
Adam, (of whom the first was a prefiguration,) 
Who brought a perfect body into the world, 
the capabilities of which we have no reason 
to believe we should not also have enjoyed 
had ours, like His, remained as sinless as they 
were created. Many people, from sheer 
cowardice, shrink from hearing what is in 
Store for them, and excuse themselves upon 
the plea that they have no right to know 
what the Creator has mercifiilly hid. They 
might just as well argue they had no right to 
usc a microscope to aid their sin-bound eyes 
to discover that which the first man would 
probably have seen without any artificial help. 
But our deeds for the most part will not 
bear the light, and thcrein lies our dread of 
an unknown futurc. We fear to trace 
the advance of the Nemesis we feel the Past 
deserves. 
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Mrs. Quekett does not address Irene — 
their eyes even do not meet in the presence 
of the dead man whose life has been so much 
mixed up with both of theirs, and yet the 
housekeeper intuitively feels that her mistress 
knows or guesses the part she has taken in 
her late misery, and is too politic to invite 
notice which in the first bitterness of Irene's 
trouble might be most unpleasantly accorded. 
Besides Mrs. Quekett believes that the game 
is in her own hands, and that she can afFord 
to wait. So Irene remains unmolested by 
the housekeeper's sympathy or advice, and a 
loud burst of hysterics as soon as Isabella is 
put in possession of the truth is the only 
disturbance that reaches her privacy during 
the hour that she remains by herseif, trying 
to realise the fact that she is once more left 
alone. As the friends who bore his body up 
the stairs walk gently down again, as though 
the sound of their footsteps could arouse the 
unconscious figurc they have left behind 
them, she turns the key in the door, and 
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advancing to the bedside, falls upon her 
knees and takes the cold hand in her 
own. 

" PhUip !" she whispers softly, " Philip !" 

But the dead face remains as it was laid, 
stifF and quiescent on the pillow, and the 
dead eyelids neither quiver nor unfold them- 
selves. They are alone now, husband and wife, 
who have been so close and so familiär, and 
yet he does not answer. The utter absence 
of response or recognition, although she 
knows that he is dead, seems to make 
her realise for the first time that he is gone. 

"Philip,** she repeats, half fearfuUy, "it 
is I — it is Irene. 

" Oh, my God !" she cries suddenly, to 
herseif: "how füll of life and hope he was 
this morning!" 

That recoUectioi^ — the vision of her 
husband as she saw him last, his beaming 
face, his cheerful voice, his promise to be 
back with her by seven, all crowd upon her 
heart and make it natural again. 
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She begins to weep. 

First it is only a tear, which she drives 
back with the worn-out platitude that he is 
happy, and so she must not grieve ; then 
her lip quivers and she holds it fast between 
her teeth and tries to think of Paradise, and 
that it is she alone who will have to suffer ; 
but here Steps in the remembrance of how he 
used to sympathise in all her troubles, and 
pity for herseif brings down the tears like 
rain. 

" Oh, my poor love ! I shall never hear 
you speak again. I shall never see your 
eyes light up when I appear. It is all over. 
It is all gone for ever ; and we had so much 
to make up to one another." 

At this she cries for everything — for her 
husband — for herseif — for their Separation 
and her future; and in half an hour rises 
from her knees, wearied with weeping, but 
with a breast already easier from indul- 
gence. 

But she does not hang about the corpse 
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again. Irene's notions with respect to the 
change which wc call Death preclude her 
clinging with anything like superstition to 
the cast-ofF clothing of a liberated spirit. 
She knows it is not her husband that is 
there, nor evcr has been ; and she will cry 
as much to-morrow at the sight of the last 
suit he wore as she has done over his remains, 
and for the same reason, because it reminds 
her of what was, and still /V, though not for 
her. All her sorrow lies in the fact that 
the conimunication which she loved is for 
awhile concluded. 

When her grief is somewhat abated, she 
rings the bell for Phoebe. The girl answers 
it timidly, and on being bidden to enter, 
Stands shivering just within the threshold of 
the room, with eyes well avcrted from the 
bed. 

"Phoebe," says her mistress weariedly, 
" I want you to teil mc — to advise mc — what 
ought I to do about this F** 

" Oh, bless you, ma*am, I don't even like 
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to think. Hadn*t we better send for Mrs. 
Quekett ?" 

" Certainly not, Phoebe ! Don*t mention 
Mrs. Quekett's namc to me again. This is 
not her business, and I have no Inten- 
tion of permitting her to enter the 



room." 



" Shc seems to expect as shc's to have the 
ordering of everything/* says Phoebe, as she 
blinks away a tear. 

" She is mistaken, then," replies Irene. The 
allusion to Mrs. Quekett has strengthened 
her. She has no inclination to cry now. 
Her eyes sparkle, and her breast heaves. 

"Is that gendeman — the doctor — here 
still?" she inquires. 

" Yes, ma'am. Mr. Fellows, his name is. 
WeVe put him in the Blue Room." 

" Ask him to come here." 

The young man — a surgeon from a neigh- 
bouring village — soon makes his appearance, 
and to his hands Irene confides the charge of 
everything connected with the last ofBces to 
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be performed for her husband, which Mr. 
Fellows, being much impressed with her 
beauty and her grief, undertakes without 
any hesitation, and promises to act for her 
until the arrival of Oliver Ralston shall set 
him at liberty again. Upon which she rises 
and bows to him, and, without another 
glance towards that which bears so small re- 
semblance to the gallant, fine old man who 
promised but last night to grow young again 
for her sake, leaves the room and creeps 
away to the side of Tommy's cot, and re- 
mains there tili the morning rocking herseif 
backwards and forwards, and wondering 
why God should have especially selected her- 
seif to suifer such repeated separations. 

" First my dear father, and then mother, 
and now Philip ! They all weary of me — 
they will not wait until I can accompany 
them. They are so anxious to get free — 
they forget I shall be left alone. Oh, 
Tommy, my darling, stay with me ! Don't 
you go too. And yet Heaven only knows 
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how long I shall be permitted to keep you 
either." 

She makes hersclf miserable with such 
thoughts until the day breaks. How stränge 
to see it dawn, and remember with a Start 
that for htm time is no more! She rises 
chilled and stifF from her position with the 
daylight, and performs the duties of dressing 
mechanically ; yet she will not quit the 
nursery, but sits there hour after hour with 
her hands crossed upon her lap, listening to 
Tommy's broken phraseology, or issuing 
necessary orders in a languid, careless Voice 
from which all hope seems to have evapor- 
ated. In the course of the afternoon Sir 
John Coote asks to see her, and she hears 
for certain what rumour from the servants' 
hall has already acquainted her with. 

"Always a determined fellow with dogs 
and horses, poor dear Mordaunt," says her 
visitor, in the course of explanation. " I 
have heard that his intimate friends might 
twist him round their little fingers, but that's 
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neither herc nor there ; he would never let 
an animal get the better of him. Well, that 
d— rd brüte of his — excuse my vehemence, 
Mrs. Mordaunt, but I can't speak of it with 
anything like calmness — was in a temper 
from the first of the morning. Mordaunt 
had a deuce of a trouble to keep him 
straight at all, and, after two or three hard 
fights between them, the animal's blood was 
fairly up, and he began to show vice. It 
happened at the wide jump by ChappeU's 
farm in Stotway. The brook's very much 
swoUen, and we mostly went round. ^FU 
take it out of my brüte,' says poor Mor- 
daunt, and put him at it like blazes. The 
animal refused the water twice, then took 
it with a rush — feil short of the opposite 
bank, roUed over, and there was an end of 
it. And I wish to God, my dear child, 
I had to teil the story to any one but 
you." 

"Did he speak? Who saw him first?" 
she asks, with white, trembling lips. 



V. 
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" Not a Word ; it must have been thc work 
of asecond — dislocation of the spinal vertebrae, 
you know. I was next behind him, andofFmy 
horse in a moment, but it was no use. I saw 
that directly. We shall never have such a 
Master of the Hounds again, Mrs. Mor- 
daunt. It's the saddest thing that's ever 
happened to me since I rode to my first 
meet/' 

"Thank you for telling me. I would 
rather know all. And you are sure he did 
not sufFer?" 

" Quite sure. You should ask Fellows, 
he belongs to Stotway, and was on the spot 
in five minutes; but it might as well have 
been an hour for all the good he could do. 
And then we carried him to a farmhouse close 
by, and I sent on Colville to break the news 
to you ; but the fool couldn't go through 
with it, and slunk home halfway, leaving us 
quite in the dark as to his proceedings ; eise 
you may be sure we would never have 
Startled you in the way that we did by bring- 
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ing the poor fellow home without any 
previous warning." 

" Never mind ; it was just as well, per- 
haps ; nothing could have softened it," she 
says quietly. 

" You bear it like a — like a — like a 
Trojan" exclaims Sir John, unable to find a 
term more suited to the occasion by which to 
express his admiration. 

" I am obliged to bear it," replies Irene ; 
" but it was very sudden, and I don't think 
I can talk any more about it to-day, please," 
upon which her visitor takes the hint, and 
leaves her to herseif. 

The next day brings Oliver Ralston, füll 
of concern and interest for Irene, as usual, 
and also not a little grieved at the loss they 
have mutually sustained. 

" He was always so good to me," he says, 
as soon as the first ice is broken, and Irene 
has in part confided to him the last interview 
she had with her husband, " particularly 
when that old brüte Quekett was out of the 
way." 
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" Oliver ! promise me that I shall never 
See that woman to speak to again. I feel as 
though it would be impossible to me — as 
though I could not trust myself to hear her 
whining over my husband's death, or offer- 
ing me her hypocritical condolences, without 
saying exactly what I think and know of 
her." 

" My dear Irene, why ask me ? Surely it 
will be in your own power to decide what is 
to become of the whole establishment, and 
Mother Quekett into the bargain." 

"I don't know that, Oliver," she says, 
with a slight shiver. " I know nothing for 
certain ; but I suppose it will be in my power 
to settle where I shall live, and I feel that 
that woman and myself can never continue 
under the same roof." 

" Where should you live but here ? You 
would not abandon the poor old Court? 
But perhaps you would find it lonely all by 
yourself." 

" Don't let US talk of it until we hear 
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what arrangements Philip may have made 
for me, Oliver. I shall be content to abide 
by his decision. But he told me, the night 
beforc he died, that he had lately altercd his 
wUl." 

"Not in old Quekett's favour, I trust. 
Irene, do you think we shall find out the 
truth about that woman now? Will the 
secret concerning her (for I am sure there is 
one) be brought to light with my uncle's 
wUl?" 

" I have never seen it, Oliver ; you must 
not ask me. For my own part, the only 
feeling I have upon the subject is, that I 
may be rid of the sight of her. She has 
done her best to poison the happiness of 
my married life, and turn my dear, noble 
husbahd's heart against me ; and, if I 
live to be a hundred, I could never for- 
give her for it It was sheer malice, and 
God knows what I have done to provoke 
it" 

" You came between her and her hope of 
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inheriting my uncle's money ; that is all the 
explanation I can offer you, Irene. It makes 
me very uneasy to hear you say the will has 
been altered. What should Uncle Philip 
have altered it for ?" 

" Because, after what he heard, he naturally 
believed me to be unworthy of having the. 
Charge of so much property." 

^' But without ascertaining if his suspicions 
were correct ? I cannot believe it of him. 
Irene, if he has permitted this old woman to 
inveigle you out of your legal rights under 
false pretences, I shall begin to hate his 
memory." 

He is Startled by her burst of dis- 
tress. 

^^ Hate his memory ! Oh, Oliver ! for 
shame. How dare you say so before me? 
My poor, kind Philip — my dear, generous 
husband, who would have laid down his life 
for my sake ; if he was misled in this matter, 
it was through his great love for me ; and I 
was wrong in not seeking an explanation 
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with him sooner. If — if — things do not 
tum out exactly as the world may have ex- 
pected of him, I, for one, will not hear the 
slightest Imputation of blame cast upon his 
memory. My darling Philip" (weeping), 
" would God had spared him one short month 
more to me, that I might have tried, in some 
measure, to atone for the sufFerings his sus- 
picions caused him !" 

*' Irene, you are an angel," says Oliver 
impulsively ; " but I can't say I see this thing 
in the same light as you do. However, 
speculation is useless. We shall know every- 
thing soon. Meanwhile, I suppose it wouldn't 
be considered decent to kick old Quekett 
out of doors before the funeral has taken 
place." 

" You must do nothing, but be good and 
quiet, and save me all the trouble you can, 
Oliver, for the next few days : and after that, 
when it is all over, we will consult together 
as to the best course to pursue." 

He sees her every day after this, but not 
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for long at a time ; for, stränge and un- 
natural as it may appear to the romantic 
reader that any woman who loves a man as 
completely as Irene loves Muiraven should 
feel inclined to despair at the death of a 
prosy old husband like Colonel Mordaunt, 
the young widow is for a time, really over- 
whelmed with grief. Most of us know, 
either from experience or Observation, what 
it is to wake up after many days and nights 
of fever, to the joys of convalescence — to feel 
that the burning pain, the restlessness, the 
unquiet dreams, the utter inability to take 
any interest in life, have passed away, and 
that instead we can sleep and taste and under- 
stand, breathe God's fresh air, drink in His 
sunshine, and recognise our friends. How 
grateful —how good we feel ! With what a 
consciousness of relief we remember the past 
horrors ; and should we relapse and dream of 
them again, how thankfuUy we wake to find 
our band clasped by some kind sympathising 
nurse, who moistens our parched lips, and 
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smoothes our tumbled pillow, and bids us 
have no fear, since we are watched and 
tended even when unconscious. 

Love for Muiraven was to Irene a fever 
of the brain. It was so deep and burning 
that the disappointment of its loss pervaded 
her whole being, and almost worked its eure 
by robbing her of interest in everything that 
had preceded it. When she commenced life 
anew with Colonel Mordaunt she was in the 
convalescent stage. She was too weak as yet 
to care to take any trouble for her own 
benefit or pleasure ; but he took it for her. 
It was from his hand she first became aware 
that she could still derive enjoyment from 
the blessings which Heaven provides equally 
for its children ; his protection and tender- 
ness sheltered all her married life : and if her 
love is Muiraven's, her gratitude is alone 
due to her husband. The first feeling makes 
her shudder even to look back upon — so 
fraught is it with pain and heartburning, and 
misery ; but the second (save for the last sad 
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episode, which Irene attributes more to her 
own fault than his) provokes no thoughts but 
such as are allied to peace. Because we 
have been racked with anguish and delirious 
with pain, are we to turn against the kind 
hand that is stretched forth to tend and 
succour US ? 

There is no greater mistake in the world 
than to suppose that a man or woman can 
only love once, though, luckily, the sup- 
position is chiefly confined to establishments 
for young ladies, and three-legged stools. 
We may never love again so ardently as we 
did at first (though that possibility is an 
open question) ; but we may love and love 
worthily, half a dozen times, if Heaven is 
good enough to give us the opportunity ; 
and there are some natures that musl love, 
and will go on loving to the end of the, 
chapter. They resemble those plants that 
only require the topmost shoots to be taken 
ofF to make them sprout out again at the 
bottom. And Irene has never resisted the 
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promptings of youth and nature to make the 
most of the happiness the world afForded 
her. She has not, like some people, sat 
down in the dark with her lacerated love in 
her lap, and dared her grief to die by tearing 
open its wounds as quickly as they closed. 
On the contrary, her first wild burst of 
sorrow over, she placed it far behind her, 
and went out gladly to meet returning sun- 
shine, and thanked God that she retained 
the power to appreciate it. If she has not 
enjoyed any vehement transports of delight, 
therefore, during her communion with Philip 
Mordaunt, she has acknowledged that his 
afFection mitigated her regret ; her heart 
has expanded beneath the influenae of his 
devotion ; she has known peace and quiet, 
and contentment ; and she misses it all 
terribly now that it is gone. She feels that 
she is once more thrown on the world as 
she was by her mother's death — unloved, 
unguarded, and alone — and her sorrow is 
as genuine and honest as was her afFection. 
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Colonel Mordaunt was lucky enough not 
to possess many relations, but two or three 
needy cousins, hitherto unheard of, crop up 
during the next few days, in hopes of finding 
their names mentioned in the will, and the 
lawyer, all bustle and importance, with the 
precious document stowed away in his deed 
box, comes down the day before the 
funeral *and disgusts Oliver Ralston with his 
loquacity and pertinacious attempts at con- 
fidence. 

" You know nothing of this, Sir," he says, 
slapping the roll of parchment which he 
carries in his band. " You were not in your 
late uncle's — yes — yes— of course, uncle's 
secrets? Well, then, I flatter myself, Sir, I 
have a surprise for you. If Fm not mistaken, 
Mr. Ralston, I have a little surprise here 
for every one connected with my late 
dient" 

'^ If you have, I have no desire to 
anticipate it, Mr. Selwyn. I don't like sur- 
prises at any time, and I consider them 
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particularly out of place at a period like 
this." 

" Ah — good, generous — of course — an 
admirable sentiment, Sir; but these things 
are not in our hands. Had you any reason 
to suppose, now, that your late lamented 
er — er — uncle designed to alter his testa- 
mentary bequests in favour of " 

"Mr. Selwyn/' exclaims the young man 
abruptly, "I have already told you that I 
can wait tili to-morrow to learn my uncle's 
last wishes, and I consider your attempt to 
provoke my curiosity a most irregulär pro- 
ceeding. You were of necessity in Colonel 
Mordaunt's confidence, be good enough to 
respect it until the proper moment arrives 
for its disclosure." 

" Oh ! very good — very good ! just as it 
should be, of course," replies the ruffled 
lawyer, ^'only public surprises are apt 
to be attended with inconvenience, and 
I thought, perhaps, that a little prepara- 
tion -' 
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But here Mr. Selwyn indignantly breaks 
ofF, leaving Oliver In a most uncomfortable 
State -of mind, and dreading above all things 
the moment when the will shall be read and 
these mysterious inuendoes brought to 
light. 

He is very anxious that Irene shall not be 
present at the reading, but she is resolute to 
appear in her proper place, as the mistress 
of Fen Court. 

"If I consulted my own inclinations, 
Oliver, I should remain upstairs; but that 
woman will be present, and I am determined 
she shall see that I can bear the fate which 
she has brought upon me without wincing. 
It would be such a triumph to her to think 
that the mere anticipation had made me too 
ill to appear." 

" Why will you talk in this way, Irene ? 
Why prognosticate misfortune which I can- 
not believe in ?" 

"Wait and see, Oliver," is all she 
answers. 




CHAPTER VIIL 

IT is a bright, cold day when they carry 
Colonel Mordaunt to his grave in the 
quiet churchyard of Priestley. Irene is 
anxious to attend the funeral, but her. wish is 
overruled by Oliver, who foresees that if she 
does so, his aunt Isabella, and probably Mrs. 
Quekett, will foUow her example, and make 
a scene during the ceremony. He could 
trust Irene, but he cannot trust the others ; 
and, like most young men, he has a righteous 
horror of a scene. So he persuades the 
young widow to remain at home, and is 
himself chief mourner. It is not a grand 
funeral, but it is a very imposing one. 
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foUowed by almost all the members of the 
hunt, with Sir John Coote at their head; 
and it gratifies Irene to see how much her 
husband was held in consideration by those 
who knew him most intimately. At last it 
is over. Oliver is back again ; the visitors, 
with the exception of Sir John, have dis- 
persed, and the family are left to them- 
selves. 

Three o'clock has been fixed for the read- 
ing of the will, and, as the hour strikes, 
Irene, dressed in her deep mourning, with 
Tommy clinging to her hand, comes down- 
stairs for the first time since her bereavement, 
and, Walking into the dining-room on Oliver 
Ralston's arm, takes the chair which he 
wheels forward for her, and seats herseif in 
the centre of the circle. She bows to the 
Company generally as she enters, but she 
looks at no one but the lawyer, though she 
is conscious, without seeing it, that Mrs. 
Quekett is sitting nearly opposite to her, 
with her elbow resting easily upon the table 
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and a sarisfied, malignant smile of Coming 
triumph fixed upon her countenance, Mr. 
Selwyn hums and ha*s as he unfolds the parch- 
ment 

Why do lawyers always " hum" and " ha" 
before they read a will ? Are they nervous 
by nature (they ought not to be), or is the 
peculiarity alluded to supposed to add dignity 
to their position, or importance to their 
Charge? It is a fact they always do 
so. 

Mr. Selwyn, being no exception to the 
rule, clears his throat until he makes him- 
self quite hoarse, and is obliged to ask for 
a glass of water. Then he gives two or 
three final coughs as a wind-up, and pro- 
ceeds to make the following Statement : — 

" Life is very uncertain," commences Mr. 
Selwyn, as he smooths out the creases in the 
parchment, "in fact, there is nothing cer- 
tain in life. We are used to great 
changes in our profession, and great 
surprises — very great surprises ! — indeed, 
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we are never surprised at anything we may 
hear or see " 

" Has this anything to do with the will ?" 
says Irene, with an imploring glance at 
Oliver, who immediately addresses the 
lawyer : 

"We are exceedingly obliged for your 
sentiments, Mr. Selwyn, but Mrs. Mordaunt 
would prefer your proceeding to business. 
You must remember this is the first time 
she has ventured downstairs." 

" Ah ! of course ; I have to beg your 
pardon, Madam — and yet, under the circum- 
stances, perhaps — Well, well, then " (with a 
more cheerful air) — " to business. Not but 
what my remarks were made with a 
view in that direction. I have a document 
here, the contents of which I think are 
unknown to most present. It will in fact, I 
fear" (with a glance at Irene over his 
spectacles) " prove to be one of those sur- 
prises to which I alluded on first taking my 
place among you " 
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"It will not prove, perhaps, so great a 
surprise as you anticipate," says Irene in a 
clear cold voice that makes Mrs. Quekett 
Start. "At any rate, we are assembled to 
hear it/' 

" As you will, Madam — as you will/* re- 
turns Mr. Selwyn, somewhat nettled. "I 
only wished to spare you an unpleasant 
shock." 

"A shock for Mrs. Mordaunt! What 
can he mean?" exclaims Sir John Coote 
quickly. 

The housekeeper smiles furtively, and 
smooths the crape upon her dress- 
sleeve. 

" Sir John, I must entreat you to be quiet 
and let Mr. Selwyn proceed," says Irene. 
" Whatever may be in störe for me, be as- 
sured that I am quite able to bear it." 

Sir John exchanges glances of astonish- 
ment with Oliver. 

"You are to go on," says the latter 
roughly to the lawyer. On which the read- 
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ing of the will is commenced and finished 
without further interruption. 

It is very brief and very explicit. It com- 
mences with a bequest of five thousand 
pounds to his sister Isabella Mordaunt, and 
goes on to leave all the remainder of his 
property, funded and personal — his höuse 
and lands, and plate and furniture — to his 
illegitimate son Oliver, generally known as 
Oliver Ralston, on condition of his taking 
the name of Mordaunt. Of Irene, from be- 
ginning to end, not a syllable is men- 
tioned. 

How do they receive it ? 

As the words, one after another, drop 
markedly from the lawyer's lips, the house- 
keeper may be observed to turn uneasily 
upon her seat — she is evidently disappointed ; 
the Cousins look miserable ; Sir John Coote 
grows crimson in the face, and half rises 
from his chair. To Irene's pale cheeks there 
mounts a flush of pride, and she draws her 
adopted child, almost defiantly, closer to her 
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sidCy and Isabella, as her name is men- 
tioned, weeps loud and openly. But Oliver 
Ralston demands a paragraph to him- 
seif. 

As the tnith breaks in upon his mind, that 
Irene has been defrauded of her rights, his 
teeth set and his hand clenches itself für- 
tivdy upon the arm of his chair. But as 
the fatal termination of the will reveals who 
he is, and the reason why he inherits to 
her detriment, he looks up quickly, the 
blood forsakes his face, and he rises trem- 
blingly to his feet. 

** // j a lU r he says, striking his hand 
upon the table. 

" Oliver — Oliver, for God's sakc, forbear ! 
Think what you are saying !" cries Irene, as 
she Catches hold of his arm. 

" Let me go, Irene ! I repeat it," he 
says furiously, **I am nof his son. It's 
some infernal lie hatched up by that old 
hanidan for my destruction. Yes," he con- 
tinues, addressing Mrs. Quekett, who has 
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risen, as though to answer him, " I don't 
care what you say, nor what you think. 
You have made the misery of this house 
for years past. You have held the secrets of 
my uncle and my uncle's father over their 
heads until they hardly dared to act without 
your assistance. But your reigti is over. 
Your last victim is in his grave ; and you 
shall not continue your work of infamy in 
my behalf." 

"But, my dear Sir, what has this good 
lady to do with my late client's bequests ?" 
Interrupts the lawyer soothingly. 

"Command yourself, Ralston/* urges Sir 
John. 

" Command myselfl Stand quietly by to 
See this poor girl robbed of her rights, and 
my own life branded with a Stigma, for 
which no wealth can atone ! I am not his 
son, I teil you — I am his nephew, the child 
of his sister Mary — 



» 



"His sister's child died before she did, 
young man. You are the child of my 
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daughter, Mary Quekett ; and if the shamc 
of Hearing it kills you, it's no more than it 
did to my poor girl." 

It is the housekeeper that speaks to 
him. 

"I won't believe it," he mutters, as he 
staggers backwards. But he does believe it, 
for all his bravado. 

" You can do as you please about that," 
continues Mrs. Quekett; "but I can take 
my Bible oath that it's the truth. And for 
what should the Colonel go to leave you 
all his property, if it wasn't ? He was mis- 
taken enough in those that he thought 
worthy, and though he might have found 
better than yourself, may be, to Step into 
his shoes " 

"Silence, womanT exclaims Oliver, in a 
voice of thunder. " If this most iniquitous 
will is allowed to stand, / am master in this 
house now — and I order you to leave the 
room." 

" Tou order me to leave the room ! shc 
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who is your nearest of kin — your own 
mother's mother/* she says, breathless, in her 
surprise. 

"Don't mention the fact — don't remind 
me of it, lest I should do you an injury. If 
you were twenty times my mother's mother, 
I should have no compassion for you. Leave 
the room, I say, and rid us of a presence we 
detest." 

" But my dear Sir — " interposes the 
lawyer unwisely. 

" Who are you to dictate to me ?" ex- 
claims Oliver, turning round on him ; " you 
have come to the end of your infernal parch- 
ment, I suppose, and your business here is 
completed. If you have read it aright, this 
house is mine, and I shall issue what Orders 
in it I think fit. I command that woman to 
leave this room, and at once, or I shall put 
her out of it." 

" Oh ! you needn't be afraid that I shall 
stay to be laid violent hands on by you, 
young man, though you are my grandson," 
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replies Mrs. Quekett, tossing her head. " I 
have my own income, thank heaven, and no 
necd to be beholden to you or any one. I 
think the old gentleman might have done 
better than choose you for his successor; 
but as it is, he did it for my sake more 
than your own, and as a recompense for 
what I've sufFered at his hands, though 
there's few recompenses would make up for 
it. He led away my poor daughter before 
she came to her sixteenth year, and has 
had to pay pretty sharp for it ever since, 
for I don't believe he's had a quiet hour 
since he passed you ofF on the world as his 
sister's son ; and the many minds he's been 
in about it since he married that young 
woman " 

" ^ill you leave the room ?" cries Oliver 
again ; and this time Mrs. Quekett thinks 
it more politic to acquiesce. 

"Well, as there's nothing more to stay 
for, I don't see why I shouldn't; but it's 
not the last you'll hear of me, young man. 
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by a good bit." And so saying, white 
with envy and malice, she sails away. 

" Irene, I cannof bear it/' exclaims Oliver, 
as he sinks into a chair and Covers his face 
with his hands. "If it had been anything 
but that " 

" My poor boy, I feel it so much for your 
sake. Sir John, is there anything more to 
do ? any reason why we should not be left 
alone ?'' 

" None whatever, my dear. Mr. Selwyn, 
Mrs. Mordaunt wishes the room cleared. 
Be good enough to retire with these gentle- 
men to the next/* 

So the Company, much disappointed at 
the issue of events, disappear, and Sir John 
Coote goes with them, and no one is left 
with the heir of Fen Court but Irene and 
Isabella, and the little child. 

Oliver remains where he has thrown 
himself — miserable, abashed, and silent 

" Oliver," says Irene presently, in her sweet, 
sad voice, " be comforted. He did you a 
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great injury, but he has tried to atone for 
it. Remember how kind and loving he 
always proved himself towards you, and for- 
give him for the want of courage that pre- 
vented his letting you know your real 
relationship from the first." 

" Forgive him ! when he has robbed you 
of every thing. When he has disgraced you 
in the eyes of the world by passing over your 
name in his will as though you were not 
worthy to be mentioned, instead of being the 
most careful, attentive, affectionate wife a 
man could have. He was not worthy of 
you. I never thought so little of him as I 
do now." 

" Oh, hush, Oliver ! Pray hush ! You 
cannot know how you are wounding me. I 
do not pretend to be indifferent to the tum 
afiairs have taken. It is a great disappoint- 
ment and misfortune, and shame to me, but 
I feel that he is sufFering for it now so much 
more than I am, that I forget my misery in 
the contemplation of his. And I cannot 
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permit you to blame him before me. When 
Philip made that will he thought that he was 
doing right, and I am very thankful that, 
as I was not to have it, he should have left 
his property to you instead of to some public 
institution." 

"I am not thankful at all. I hate the 
very idea of supplanting you. I never will 
do it, Irene. I refuse to take advantage of 
my — my — uncWs imbecility, or to accept a 
trust which is rightfully yours, and 
which you have done nothing to forfeit. 
What! Do you think I will reign here 
whilst you are starving out in the cold ? I 
will cut my throat first." 

" I shall not starve, Oliver ; I have my 
own little income. Philip knew that I was 
provided for." 

" Pshaw ! — a hundred a year. How can 
you live on that, who have been accustomed 
to every luxury ? It is impossible." 

" It is quite possible ; and I mean to do 



it." 
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"My dear Mrs. Mordaunt," here Inter- 
rupts Isabella, for the first time — " but 
what — have I understood rightly — why 
does Oliver speak of your leaving the 
Court ?" 

"Did you not listen to your brother's 
will ?" replies Irene quietly. " He has left 
everything to — to his son " 

" His son ! Oh, dear ! And you know 
it, then. And I always told Philip it would 
be so much better to teil at once. But why 
to his son ? I don't think I can have listened 
properly — these things upset me so. You 
are not going away, my. dear Mrs. Mor- 
daunt?" 

" I must go away, Isabella. Dear Philip 
(you must not blame him, for he thought 
that he was committing an act of justice) 
has made Oliver his heir, therefore Fen 
Court is no longer mine. But I am not 
ambitious, and I shall do very well, and will 
not have any of my friends concern them- 
selves on my account." 
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" If you will not remain at Fen Court, 
neither will I," interposes Oliver. 

"But where will you go?" demands 
Isabella excitedly ; " and you have so little 
money." 

"Dear Isabella, don*t worry yourself 
about thar. I have plenty of places to go 
to, and kind friends to look after me, 
and I shall be very happy by-and-by," 
says Irene with a sob, as she remembers 
how little truth there is in what she 
says. 

" But we shall not see you," replies Miss 
Mordaunt, as she rises and advances to the 
side of her sister-in-law, " and — and — oh ! 
Irene!" she goes on, becoming natural in 
her emotion, " don't leave us again, You 
are the only creature I have loved for 
years." 

"My dear Isabella!" says the young 
widow, as the tears rise to her eyes at this 
unexpected proof of afFection, *^ why did you 
not let me know this before, It would have 
made me so happy." 
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" Oh ! I couldn't — I didn't like — and then, 
you know, you had Philip. But now — and 
tö think he could have wronged you so ! 
Oh ! my dear girl, äo take my money — it's 
very little, but I don't want it. I have the 
legacy my father left me, and Oliver will let 
me stay on here. It would make me so 
much morc comfortable to think you had 
it, and I couldn't touch a halfpenn y 
of it, whilst things remain as they 
are." 

" Brava ! Aunt Isabella !" exclaims Oliver. 
" I didn't think you were half such a brick. 
Live here ? of course you shall ! You must 
both live here, or I shall have the place shut 
up." 

" What have I done that you should be 
so kind to me?" says Irene, as she bursts 
into tears of gratitude and surprise. But she 
has no intention of accepting either of their 
ofFers, nevertheless. 

" You do not understand my feelings on 
this subject," she says to Oliver, a few 
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hours later, when they are again discussing 
the advisability of her departure. " I have 
been suspected of the grossest crime of 
which a woman can be guilty ; that of 
marrying an honest man under false pre- 
tences ; and my husband's feelings con- 
cerning it have been made public property ; 
for you can have no doubt that the curiosity 
which the provisions of his will excited has 
been already satisfied by Mrs. Quekett's 
Version of the story." 

" Can nothing be done to rectify the 
slander ?" 

" Nothing. Pray do not attempt it," she 
says, shrinking from the idea of such an 
explanation being necessary. "I am con- 
scious of my own integrity. Let me live 
the scandal down — only it cannot be at Fen 
Court." 

" Why not ? Had my uncle lived a few 
hours longer, this will would have been 
altered." 

Perhaps so ; but I must abide by it as 
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it Stands — and I have too much pride, Oliver, 
to let the World think I would accept a 
Position he didn't think me worthy to 
maintain. It was a fatal mistake on his 
part, but it is God's will, and I must sufFer 
for it. I am quite determined to quit the 
Court." 

" Then I shall quit it too. I will not live 
here in your stead. It would make me 
wretched." 

"Oliver! you cannot mean it. You 
would never be so foolish. What will 
become of all this fine property without a 
master ?" 

" I don't care a hang what becomes of it. 
If you will stay and look after it with me, I 
will remain." 

" That would be impossible, Oliver, in 
any case. You forget what you are talking 
about." 

" Then stay here by yourself." 

"Still more impossible. Pray do not 
torture me by any more entreaties. In piain 
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words, Oliver, this child is supposed to be 
mine. He is not mine, but I have no in- 
tention of parting with him, at all events 
at present. Therefore we must go away 
and hide our humiliated heads somewhere 
together." 

" I wish you had never seen the 
brat." 

"I don't/' 

" What ! not after all he has brought 
upon you?" 

"It is not his fault." 

"Poor little devil. / ought to feel for 
him. Oh, Irene ! the bitterest part of it all 
is the knowledge that I have any of that 
woman's blood running in my veins. When 

I think of it I could — I could " clench- 

ing his fist. 

" Hush ! yes, it is a bitter pill to swallow. 
But think of the misery it must have been 
to him. To have her threats of exposure 
constantly held over his head. Poor Philip ! 
Had we been more confidential, how much 
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unhappiness we might have saved each other. 
What do you intend to do about Mrs. 
Queicett?" 

" Turn her out of the house !" 

" Oh, Oliver ! however hard it may be, 
you should remember now that she is—your 
grandmother F* 

But the words are hardly out of her 
mouth before Irene is frightened at the efFect 
of them. 

" My grandmother /" he exclaims, rising 
suddenly to his feet, " it is that fact alone, 
Irene, that decides me. Had she not been 
my grandmother, I might have made allow- 
ance for her infamous conduct. But that 
she — who brought my mother into the 
World and professed to love her — should 
have systematically tortured his life and done 
all she could to set him against me, whom 
he had so fearfuUy wronged, completely 
steels my heart against her. Were she an 
ordinary servant, grasping, authoritative, 
and contentipus, I might have made allow- 
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ances for her age and length of Service, and 
fidelity ; but now I can make none, I am 
only anxious to rid myself of a presence I 
have always hated and now most thoroughly 
despise. Mrs. Quekett goes to-morrow." 

" Have you told her so ?" 

*^ I have ! We have just enjoyed a 
most stormy interview ; but the old woman 
knows my mind, and that I am resolute. 
To-morrow sees her leave Fen Court, never 
to return, except in my bitterest memory." 

" Try to forgive, Oliver/' 

" Don't ask me that yet, Irene. At 

present I can neither forgive nor forget. 

The man who strangles his bastard in the 

birth is a kinder father than he who permits 

him to grow up to maturity in ignorance of 

his misfortune." 

^ « nt « « 

The next few days pass quietly enough. 
The housekeeper is gone, and the Court 
deserted. Irene has received a letter from 
her aunt, Mrs. Cavendish, and announces her 
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intention of taking Tommy to Sydenham 
with her on a short visit. 

"And afterwards you will return here, 
dear Irene," says Oliver ; " I can decide 
on nothing tili I know your plans.'* 

"I will write to you on the subject," is all 
her answer, and they are obliged to let her 
go, and trust to pcrsuading her to take her 
final abode with them efFectually by letter 
than by word of mouth. 

But when she has been at Sydenham for 
about a week, Irene writes to teil Oliver 
that he must at once abandon all hope that 
she will ever return to Fen Court. She has 
fixed on her future residence, she affirms, but 
intends for the present to keep its destina- 
tion a secret, even from her own relations, in 
Order that he may have no excuse for 
attempting to seek her out. It is a long 
letter, füll of explanation, but written so 
calmly and resolutely that Oliver feels there 
is nothing to be done but acquiesce in 
her decision. 
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She begs him, however, so earnestly, for 
her sake and the sake of her dear dead hus- 
band, nof to abandon the property confided to 
his Charge, that he feels bound to follow her 
wishes and remain where he is. He makes 
several attempts, nevertheless, to trace her 
whereabouts, by letters to Mrs. Cavendish, 
and Mr. Walmsley, the solicitor, but the lady 
appears as distressed at her niece leaving her in 
ignorance as he is, and the lawyer is deep 
and silent as the grave. And so for the 
nonce Oliver Ralston — or Mordaunt, as he 
must now be called — tries to make himself 
contented by wielding the sceptre of Fen 
Court and devising plans with the sapient 
Isabella for circumventing the young widow's 
resolution to remain undiscovered. But all 
in vain ; three months pass, and they are still 
Ignorant of her destination. 

It is close upon Christmas day, when one 
afternoon a card is brought in to Oliver on 
which is inscribed the name of Lord Muir- 
aven. Now, before Irene's departure she 
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had confided to him all the details o( the 
torn letter, and her last interview with her 
husband, so that he hopes Lord Muiraven 
may have seen her or come from her, and goes 
in to meet him gladly. Two gentlemen 
await him in the library ; one clad in deep 
mourning, whom he concludes to be Muir- 
aven ; and the other, a shorter, fairer, less 
handsome, but more cheerful-looking man, 
whom we have met once before, but doubt- 
less quite forgotten: who was Muiraven's 
chum at College, and is now Saville 
Moxon, Esq., barrister-at-law, and owner 
of the jolliest set of Chambers in the 
Temple. 

"Mr. Mordaunt, I believe," says Muir- 
aven, rather stiffly ; " the — the nephew of 
my late friend, Colonel Mordaunt." 

" I am Mr. Mordaunt ; and I have often 
heard your name from my uncle's wife. 
Won't you sit down ?" 

His cordial manner rather overcomes the 
other's hauteur. 
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" Let me introduce my friend, Mr. 
Moxon," he commences, and thcn taking a 
chair, " We shall not detain you long, Mr. 
Mordaunt. I was much surprised to learn 
that Mrs. Mordaunt is not living at the 
Court. I came here fully expecting to sec 
her. I am anxious to ascertain her address. 
Will you kindly give it me?" 

"I wish I could, Lord Muiraven. I do 
not know it myself. I was in hopes you 
brought me news of her." 

" Brought you news ! How stränge ! 
But why is she not here ? Is there any 
mystery about it?" 

" No mystery — but much sadness. I am 
not a man to be envied, Lord Muiraven. 
I stand here, by my uncle's will the owner 
of Fen Court, to the wrong and detriment 
of one of the noblest and most worthy 
women God ever made." 

"You arc right there," exclaims Muir- 
aven, as he seizes the other's hand. "But 
pray teil me everything. My friend here 
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is as my second seif. You may speak with 
impunity before him. For God's sake put 
me out of suspense. Where is Irene and 
the chüd r 

" If I may speak openly, my Lord, that 
unfortunate child has been the cause of all 
our misery !" 

" But— how— how r 

Then Oliver teils them how, in words 
that would be but repetition to write down 
again. He conceals nothing, hoping that 
Lord Muiraven may see the justice of 
foUowing up Irene and relieving her of so 
onerous a charge as the protection of his 
illegitimate child. But as he proceeds he can 
perceive no blush of shame upon Muiraven's 
face; on the contrary, although he grows 
pale with excitement, his eyes never once 
flinch before those of his informant. When 
the Story is concluded, he tums round to 
Moxon, and addresses him. 

"Saville, we must leave this as quickly 
as possible. I must begin to search again in 
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London. I feel as though I could not let 
an hour pass over my head without doing 
something. Thanks, Mr. Mordaunt, for 
your candid explanation. You have done 
me the greatest Service possible. If Irene 
is to be found, I will send you news of 
her." 

"But, my Lord — excuse my curiosity — 
but will you be as candid as I have been, 
and let me know if the suspicions Irene 
holds with respect to her adopted child are 
correct ?" 

"They are so, Mr. Mordaunt, and they 
are not. The time for concealment is at an 
end. The boy whom you have known 
under the name of Tommy Brown is my 
lawful son — and the heir to my father's 
earldom.' 



9/ 
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CHAPTER IX. 



IN Order to cxplain the foregoing State- 
ment to my readers, it is necessary 
that I should take them back to the time 
when Joel Cray left Priestley. 

It seems a hard thing to say, but there is 
no doubt it is true, that the lower orders, 
as a rule, do not feel the happiness of loving, 
nor the misery of losing love so keenly as 
their brethren of the upper class. The old- 
fashioned idea that virtue and simplicity are 
oftener to be found in the country than the 
town, and amongst the poor than the rieh, 
has long since exploded. Simple the half- 
heathen villagers may still remain ; but it is 
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oftener the hideous simplicity of open vice, 
so general that its followers have not even 
the grace left to be ashamed of it, than the 
innocence that thinks no evil. 

If the inhabitants of our great towns are 
vicious, they at least try to hide it. Even 
with the virtuous poor the idea of love (as 
we think of love) seldom enters into their 
calculations on marriage. They see a girl 
whom they admire, who seems "likely" in 
their eyes, and, after their rough fashion, 
they commence to court her, " keep Company'* 
with her for a few years, at the end of which 
time perhaps she falls in with a " likelier" 
young man ; and then if the first suitor has 
been really in earnest, a few blows are ex- 
changed bqtween the rivals, Separation ensues, 
and he looks out for another partner. The 
women are even more phlegmatic than the 
men. They regard marriage simply as a 
settlement in life, and any one appears to bc 
eligiblc who can place them in a house of 
their own. 
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If the first comer is faithless, they cry out 
about it loudly and publicly for a day or 
two, and then it is over ; and they also are 
free to choose again. I suppose this State of 
things has its advantages. They do not love 
so deeply or intellectually as we do, con- 
sequently they separate with greater ease. 
Disappointment does not rebound on them 
with so crushing an efFect, and I believe for 
that very reason they make the more faithful 
wives and husbands of the two. They 
expect little, and little satisfies them; and 
they have to work and struggle to procure 
the necessaries of lifc. There is no time 
left to make the worst of their domestic 
troubles. 

Yet we cannot take up the daily papers, 
and read of the many crimes that are com- 
mitted through jealousy, without feeling 
that some of the class alluded to must be 
more sensitive than others. A gentleman 
will suspect his wife of infidelity, and break 
his heart over it for years, trying to hood- 
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wink himself and tread down unworthy 
doubts, before he will drag his dishonoured 
name into the light of day, and seek repara- 
tion at the hands of law ; but husbands of 
the lower orders have no such delicate con- 
siderations. Most of them think a good 
beatin g sufficient compensation for their 
wrongs ; but a few, under the sense of out- 
raged honour which they experience, but 
cannot define, feel that nothing short of 
blood will satisfy them, and quietly cut their 
wives' throats from ear to ear. Yet they 
must have valued what they destroy at the 
risk of, and often in conjunction with, their 
own lives. The act may be brutal, but it is 
manly. 

Beneath the crust of ignorance and 
butchery we see the powers of mastery and 
justice, and the hatred of deceit and vice, 
which in an educated mind would have 
brought forth such difFerent fruits. But, 
above all, we recognise the power of senti- 
ment. 
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Joel Cray was one of these men — a rare 
instance of sensibility in a class whose whole 
life and nurture is against the possession of 
such a feeling. From a boy he had been 
taught to look upon his cousin Myra as his 
future wife : and when he believed that 
Muiraven had betrayed and deserted her, his 
rage and indignation knew no bounds. For 
a while he thought that he must see her 
righted ; that it was impossible that any man 
who had loved Myra in ever so transient a 
manner — Myra so delicate and pretty, and 
(compared with the other girls of Priestley) 
so refined, who in Joel's rough sight ap- 
peared almost as a lady — could be satisfied 
to live without searching her out again. 

But as time went on, and no penitent 
seducer appeared upon the scene, his old 
feelings for her regained the ascendancy, and 
he again began to look upon her as one who 
was to be his wife. He did not mind the 
first rebufFs she gave him. He had faith in 
the charm which being replaced in a position 
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of respectability must hold for every woman, 
and believed that, as soon as she had got the 
better of her illness, the advisability of his 
proposal would strike her in its true light. 
He had not the least idea that she was dying ; 
and her subsequent death seemed to kill at 
one blow both his ambitions. He could 
neither make her his wife, nor see her made 
the wife of the man who had deserted her. 
And there seemed to him but one thing 
left to be done — to exchange the blows 
alluded to above with the author of all this 
misfortune, even though they were to 
death. 

** If I can only see that there ' Amilton," 
he thinks savagely, as he journeys from 
Priestley, "and break his dormed head for 
him, I shall bide perhaps a bit quieter. 
Wherever I meets him, though, and when- 
ever it may be, it will be a stand-up fight 
between us. And if he won't own his child 
and provide for him as a gentleman should, 
why there'U be another. And small satis- 
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faction, too, with my poor girl a-lying cold 
in the church-yard.'* And here, hurried by 
retrospection beyond all bounds of propriety, 
he begins to call down the curse of the 
Almighty upon the luckless head of his un- 
known enemy. 

He quits Priestley at the very time that 
Eric Keir is trying to drown his disappoint- 
ment by running over the United States with 
his friend Charley Holmes, until the fatal 
letter announcing his eider brother's death 
shall call him back to England. Had it not 
been so, there would have been small chance 
of his being encountered in the streets of 
London during the shooting season by our 
poor friend Joel. But what should a country 
lout know of such matters ? It is to London 
that he works his way, feeling assured that 
in that emporium of wealth and fashion and 
luxury, sooner or later, he must meet his 
rival. So far he has reason, and by slow 
degrees he reaches it, journeying from farm 
to farm with a day's job here and a day's 
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Job there, until he has gained the site of a 
suburban railway, on which he gets employ- 
ment as a porter. 

Here, seeing no means of bettering him- 
self, he rests quietly for several months, 
more resigned and disposed to take interest in 
life again perhaps, but still with that one idea 
firmly fixed in his mind, and eagerly scanning 
the features or foUowing the footsteps of any 
one whose face or figure reminds him, in 
ever so small a degree, of the hated 
" 'Amilton." Perhaps it is fortunate for 
Joel's chances of retaining his Situation that 
he cannot read, eise the times he would have 
been seduced from his allegiance by seeing the 
mystic name upon a hat-box or a portmanteau 
would have been without number. How 
many Hamiltons journeyed up and down the 
line, I wonder, and embarked or disembarked 
at that Station during the three months Joel 
Cray was porter there ! But personal cha- 
racteristics were all the guides he followed after, 
and these were sufEcient to insure him many 
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a reprimand. At last he heard of a Situation 
as pot-boy in the West End of London, and 
resigned half his wages to increase his chance 
of meeting Muiraven. 

But Muiraven spent his Christmas and his 
spring at Berwick Castle, and did not leave 
home again until he went to Glottonbury 
and met the Mordaunts. 

Meanwhile poor Joel, much disheartened 
at repeated failures, but with no intention of 
giving in, searched for him high and low, 
and kept his wrath boiling, all ready for him 
when they should meet, by a nightly re- 
capitulation of his wrongs. 

Muiraven leaves Priestley, and embarks 
for India. The unfortunate avenger is again 
baffled. 

The season passes, and he has ascertained 
nothing. Amongst the " 'Amiltons " he has 
met or heard of he can trace no member 
answering to the description of Myra's be- 
trayer. Many are tall and fair, and many 
tall and dark ; but the white skin, and 
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the blue eyes and the dark hair come 
not, and the poof, honest, faithful heart 
begins to show signs of weariness. " Who 
knows ?" so he argues — for two years and 
more Myra had heard nothing of him 
— "perhaps he too may have died in the 
interim. Oh, if he could only ascertain that 
he hajr 

But this search is as futile as the first. 
By degrees Joel confides his sorrow and 
his design to others — it is so hard to sufFer 
all by oneself— and his acquaintances are 
eager to assist him, for there is something 
irresistibly exciting in a hue and cry ; but 
their efForts, though well-meant, fall to the 
ground, and hope and courage begin to slink 
away together. During this year Joel passes 
through the various phases of pot-boy, bottle- 
cleaner, and warehouse porter, until he has 
worked his way down to the Docks, where 
his fine-built, muscular frame and capabilities 
of endurance make him rather a valuable 
acquisition. He is still in this position when 
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Lord Muiraven returns from the East 
Indies. 

Muiraven ,lcft Fen Court in a strangely 
unsettled State of mind. He did not know 
if he were happier or more miserable for the 
discovery he had made. After an awkward 
and unsatisfactory manner, he had cleared 
himself in Irene's eyes, and received the 
assurance of her forgiveness ; but how was 
his Position bettered by the circumstance ? 
Love makes us so unreasonable. A twelve- 
month ago he would have been ready to 
affirm that he could bear anything for the 
knowledge that the girl whose afFection he 
had been compelled to resign did not utterly 
despise him. Now he knows that it is true, 
and thinks the truth but an aggravation of 
the insurmountable barriers that Fate has 
raised between them. - 

"If I were only a worse fellow than I 
am," he thinks impatiently, as he travels 
back to town — " if I were as careless as 
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half the fellows that I meet, I should scatter 
every obstacle to the wind, and make myself 
happy in my own way ; but it would break 
dad's heart ; and on the top of losing dear 
old Bob, too !" 

The question, whether the woman by 
means of whom he would like to be " happy 
in his own way " would aid and abet his un- 
holy wishes does not enter into his calculations 
just then. Had there been any probability 
of their fulfilment, she might have done 
so, and Lord Muiraven would have found 
his level. But it flatters him to think that 
Irene's virtue and respectability are the mag- 
nanimous gifts of his powers of self-control. 
He forgets that she evcn forbid his speaking 
to her on the subject, and feels quite like 
Sir Galahad, or St. Anthony, or anybody 
eise who was particularly good at resisting 
temptation (Heaven knows, a place in the 
calendar is small enough reward for so rare 
a virtue !), as he reviews the circumstances 
of his visit, and wilfuUy consigns poor old 
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Colonel Mordaunt to the realms of etemal 
frizzling. 

How the shadows of the Past rise up to 
mock him now, and teil him that were his 
wildest speculations realised, there would 
still remain an obstacle to his asking any 
woman to become his wife ! How he curses 
that obstacle and his own foUy^ as he dashes 
onward to the metropolis ! and how many 
of his fellow-passengers that day may not — 
had they indulged them — have had similar 
thoughts to his ! It is the misfortune of this 
miserable purblind existence that we must 
either loiter timidly along the road of life, 
permitting ourselves to be outdistanced at 
each Step, or rush onward with the ruck 
pell-mell, helter-skelter, stumbling over a 
stone here, rushing headlong against a dead 
wall there — on, on, with scarce a thought to 
what we have left behind us and no know- 
ledge as to what lies before — straining, push- 
ing, striving, wrestling — and the devil take 
the hindmost. 
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What wonder if we oftener fall than 
stand, and that the aforesaid gentleman 
does take a pretty considerable number of 
us! 

Muiraven cannot bear the presence of 
that Nemesis ; and the endeavour to outwit it 
drives him wild for a few days ; after which 
he runs up to Scotland, startling Lord 
Norham with his eccentric behaviour, until 
the time arrives for him to cross the 
Channel with his cousin Stratford and 
meet the outward- bound steamer at Brin- 
disi. 

The voyage does him good. There is no 
panacea for dispersing miserable thoughts 
like lots of bustle and moving about — and 
it is very difficult to be love-sick in the 
Company of a set of excellent fellows who 
will not leave you for a moment to yourself, 
but keep you smoking, drinking, laughing 
and chaffing from morning tili night. There 
are times, of course, when the remembrance of 
Irene comes back to him — in his berth, at 
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nigh^ for instance ! but Muiraven is no 
sentimentalist : he loves her dearly, but he 
feels more disposed to curse than cry 
when he remembers her — although the only 
thing he curses is his own fate and 
hers. 

He reaches Bengal in safety, and for the 
next few months his cousin and he are up 
country, " pig-sticking," and made much 
of amongst those regiments with the mem- 
bers of which they are acquainted. During 
his absence, Muiraven hears no news except 
such as is connected with his own family. 
His brother is married (it was a great cause 
of ofFence to the Robertson family that he 
did not remain in England tili the important 
ceremony was over) and his old father feels 
lonely without Cecil, and wants his eldest 
son back again. Muiraven also beginning 
to feel rather home-sick and as though he 
had had enough of India, Christmas finds 
him once more at Berwick Castle : paler and 
thinner perhaps than he looked on leaving 
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England; but the heat of the climate of 
Bengal is more than sufficient to account for 
such trifling changes. 

He arrives just in time for the anniver- 
sary ; and a week afterwards he wants to 
return to London, being anxious (so he says) 
about the fate of certain valuables which 
he purchased in Calcutta months ago, and 
sent home round the Cape. Lord Norham 
suggests that his agent will do all that is 
necessary concerning them ; but Muiraven 
considers it absolutely important that he 
should be on the spot himself. The fact is, 
he is hankering after news of Irene again ; 
the dead silence of the last six months re- 
specting her begins to oppress him like some 
hideous nightmare; the false excitement is 
over and the ruling passion regains its 
ascendancy. What if anything should 
have 'happened to her in his ab- 
sence ? 

Notwithstanding her prohibition to the 
contrary, he sent her a note on his 

o 2 
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return to England, simply telling the fact 
and expressing a hope that they might 
soon meet again ; but to this letter he has 
received no answer. He becomes restlessly 
impatient to hear something — anything, and 
trusts to the despatch of a cargo of Indian 
and Chinese toys, which he has brought 
home for Tommy, to break again the ice 
between them. It is this hope that brings 
him up to London, determined to see after 
the arrival of these keys to Irene's heart him- 
self. 

They are all safe but one — the very case 
which he thinks most of, which is crammed 
to the lid with those wonderful sky-blue ele- 
phants, and crimson horses, and spotted 
dogs, which the natives of Surat turn and 
colour, generation after generation, without 
entertaining, apparently, the slightest doubt 
of their fidelity to nature. It was consigned, 
amongst many others, to the care of a 
Calcutta agent for shipment and address ; 
and Muiraven is at first almost afraid that 
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it has been left behind. His cousin Strat- 
ford suggests that they shall go down to 
the Docks and inquire after it them- 
selves. 

" Queer place the Docks, Muiraven ! 
Have you ever been there? It's quite a 
new Sensation, I assure you, to see the 
heaps of bales and casks and cajes, and to 
hear all the row that goes on amongst 
them. Let's go, if you've got nothing eise 
to do, this morning. I know that it'U 
amuse you."" 

And so they visit the Docks in Com- 
pany. 

There is no trouble about the missing 
case. It turns up almost as soon as they 
mention it, and proves to have come to no 
worse grief than having its direction ob- 
literated by the leakage of a barrel of tar. 
So having had their minds set at rest with 
respect to Tommy's possessions, Muiraven 
and Stratford link arms and stroU through 
the Docks together, watching the business 
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going on around them with keen interest. 
They look rather Singular and out of place, 
these two fashionably dressed and aristocratic 
young men, amongst the rough sailors and 
porters, the warehousemen, negroes, and 
foreigners of all descriptions that crowd the 
Docks. Many looks are directed after them 
as they pass by, and many remarks, not all 
complimentary to their rank, are made as 
soon as they are cönsidered out of hearing. 
But as they reach a point which seems de- 
voted to the stowage of bales of cotton or 
some such goods, a rough-looking young 
fellow, a porter, apparently, who has just 
had a huge bale hoisted on to his Shoulders 
by a companion, with an exclamation of sur- 
prise lets it roll backwards to the earth again, 
and stepping forward, directly blocks their 
pathway. 

" Now, my good fellow !" says Muiraven 
carelessly, as though to warn him that he is 
intruding. 

" What are yer arter ?" remonstrates the 
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other workman, who has beeti knocked over 
by the receding bale. 

"I beg your pardon," says Joel Cray, 
addressing Müiraven (for Joel, of course, it 
is), " but, if I don't mistake, you goes by 
the name of * 'Amilton.' " 

This is by no means the grandiloquent 
appeal by which he has often dreamed of, 
figuratively speaking, knocking his adversary 
over before he goes in without any figure 
of speech at all, and "settles his hash for 
him." 

But how seldom are events which we 
have dreamed of fulfiUed in their proper 
course ! 

That man (or woman) that jilted us! 
With what a torrent of fiery eloquence did 
we intend to overwhelm them for their per- 
fidy when first we met them, face to face ; 
and how meekly, in reality, do we accept 
their profFered hand, and express a hope we 
see them well ! Our ravings are mostly con- 
fined to our four-posters. This prosaic 
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nineteenth Century afibrds us so few oppor- 
tunides of showing ofF our rhetorical 
powers ! 

On JoePs face, although it is January and 
he is Standing in the teeth of a cold north 
wind, the sweat has already risen; and the 
hand he dares not raise hangs clenched by 
his side. Still, he is a servant in a public 
place, surrounded by spectators — and he may 
be mistaken ! Which facts flash through his 
mind in a moment, and keep him quiescent 
in his rival's path, looking not much more 
dangerous than any other impatient, half- 
doubting man might be. 

"As sure as I live,** he repeats somewhat 
huskily, "you goes by the name of 
' *Amilton,** Sir !* 

" Is he drunk ?" says Muiraven, appealing 
to the bystanders. " It's rather early in the 
day for it, Stand out of my way — will 

" What do you want with the gentleman ?" 
demands his fellow-workman. 
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" Satisfaction /" roars Joel, nettled by the 
manner of his adversary into showing some- 
thing like the rage he feels. " You're the 
man, Sir! It's no use your denying of it. 
IVe searched for you high and low, and now 
Tve found you, you don't go without answer- 
ing to me for her ruin. You may be a 
gentleman, but you haven't acted like one ; 
and rU have my revenge on you, or die for 

itr 

A crowd has collected round them now, 
and things begin to look rather un- 
pleasant. 

" We're going to have a row," says Strat- 
ford gleefully, as he prepares to take ofF his 
coat. 

*^ Nonsense, Stratford ! The fellow's 
drunk, or mad. I cannot have you mixed 
up with a crew like this. If you don't move 
out of my way and stop your infernal in- 
solence," he continues to Joel Cray, " TU 
hand you over to a policeman." 

"I am not insolent — I only teil you the 
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truth, and the whole world may know it. 
Your name's * 'Amilton.' You ruined a 
poor girl, under a promise of marriage, and 
left her and her child to perish of grief and 
hunger ! And, as sure as there's a God in 
heaven, TU make you answer for your 
wickedness towards 'em !" 

" Ugh !" groans the surrounding crowd 
of navvies, always ready, at the least excuse, 
to take part against the " bloated hairesto- 
cracy." 

" I don't know what you're talking about. 
You must have mistaken me for some one 
eise," replies Muiraven, who cannot resist 
refuting such an accusation. 

" Surely you are not going to parley with 
the man !" interposes Stratford. 

"You don't know of such a place as 
Hoxford, maybe ?" shouts Joel, with an in- 
flamed countenance, and a clenched fist, this 
time brought well to the front — " nor of such 
a village as Fretterley ? — nor youVe never 
heard teil of such a girl as Myra Cray ? Ah ! 
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I thought rd make you remember !" as 
Muiraven, turning deadly white, takes a Step 
backward. " Let go, mates — let me have at 
him, the d — d thief, who took the 
gal from me first and ruined her after- 
wards !" 

But they hold him back, three or four of 
them at a time, fearing the consequences of 
anything like personal violence. 

" Muiraven, speak to him ! What is the 
matter ?*' says his cousin impatiently, as he 
perceives his consternation. 

" I cannot," he replies at first ; and then, 
as though fighting with himself, he Stands 
upright and confronts Joel boldly. 

" What have you to teil me of Myra 
Crav ? Where is she ? What does she want 
of me ? Why has she kept her hiding- place 
a secret for so long ?" 

" Why did you never take the trouble to 
look after her ?" retorts Joel. " Why did 
you leave her to die of a broken heart.^ 
Answer me that !" 
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" To die ! Is she dead?" he says in a low 
voice. 

" Ay ! she's out of your clutches — you 
needn't be afraid of that, mister — nor will 
ever be in them again, poor lass ! And 
there's nothing remains to be done 
now, but to take my satisfaction out of 
you." 

"And how do you propose to take it? 
Do you wish to fight me?" demands Muir- 
aven calmly. 

" Better not, mate !" says one of his com- 
rades in a whisper. 

"Bleed him!" ^uggests another in the 
same tone. 

As for Joel, the quiet question takes him 
at a disadvantage. He doesn't know what 
to make of it. 

" When a feller's bin wronged/' he begins 
awkwardly 

" He demands satisfaction," continues 
Muiraven. " I quite agree with you. That 
idea holds good in my class as much as in 
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yours. But you seem to know very little 
more than the facts of this case. Suppose I 
can prove to you that the poor girl you 
speak of was not wronged by me — what 
then ?" 

" YouVe been a deal too 'asty/' whispers 
one of his friends. 

"Butyour name's ' 'Amilton/ — ain't it?" 
says Joel, mistily. 

" It is one of my names. But that is 
nothing to the purpose. Far from shirking 
inquiry, I am very anxious to hear all you 
can teil me about Myra Cray. When can 
you come home with me ? Now ?" 

"Muiraven! in Heaven's name is this 
one of your infernal little scrapes ?" says 
Stratford. 

"In Heaven's name, hold your tongue 
for the present, and you shall know 
all. Is there any reason why this man 
should not accompany me to my place of 
residence?" continues Muiraven, addressing 
the bystanders. 
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" He can go well enough, if he likes to. 
He's only here by the Job/* 

" Will you come then ?" to Joel. 

" Tm sure I don't know what to say," 
returns Joel sheepishly. " 'Tain't what I 
call satisfaction to be going 'ome with a 
gentleman." 

" Come with me first, and then, if I don't 
give you entire satisfaction with respect to 
this business, we will fight it out your own 
way afterwards." 

" Gentleman can't say fairer than that," is 
the verdict of the crowd. So Joel Cray, 
shamefacedly enough, and feeling as though 
all his grand schemes for revenge had melted 
into thin air, follows Muiraven and Stratford 
out of the Docks, whilst his companions ad- 
journ to drink the health of his enemy in the 
nearest public-house. 

" Where are you going to take him ?" de- 
mands Stratford, as a couple of hansoms 
obey his cousin's whistle. 

" To Saville Moxon's. You must come 
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with US, Hai. I have been living under a 
mask for the last five years ; but it is time I 
should be true at last." 

" True at last ! What humbug, Muiraven ! 
As if all the world didn't know " 



" Hush, Hai ! — you pain me. The world 
knows as much about me as it does of every 
one eise." 

Saville Moxon — now a barrister, who has 
distinguished himself on more than one occa- 
sion — lives in the Temple. Fifteen minutes 
bring them to his Chambers, where they find 
him hard at work amongst his papers. 

" I feel beastly awkward," says Muiraven, 
with a conscious laugh, as Moxon is eager to 
learn the reason of their appearance in such 
Strange Company ; " but Fve got a confession 
to make, Moxon, and the sooner it's over 
the better. Now, my good fellow, pass on." 

This last request is addressed to Joel, who, 
half doubting whether he shall make his 
cause good after all, recapitulates, in his rough 
manner, the whole history of Myra's return 
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to Priestley— the birth of her child — her 
aimless searches after her betrayer — and, lastly, 
her unexpected death. 

Muiraven Starts slightly, and changes 
colour as the child is mentioned ; but other- 
wise he hears the sad story through unmoved. 
The other two men sit by in silence, waiting 
his leave to express their astonishment at the 
intelligence. 

"Poor My»a!" says Muiraven thought- 
fuUy, as Joel, whose voice has been rather 
shaky towards the end, brings his tale to a 
conclusion. " I don't wonder you thought 
badly of me, my friend; but there is some- 
thing to be said on both sides. I never 
wronged your cousin — 



y> 



" You say that to my face !" commences 
Joel, his wrath all ready to boil over again at 
such a supposition. 

•** Stay ! Yes — I repeat it. The person 
whom I most wronged in the transaction was 
myself. Her name was not Myra Cray, but 
Myra Keir. She was my wife." 
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" Tour wtfe /" repeats Joel, staring va- 
cantly. 

" Good God !" exclaims Saville Moxon. 

" Muiraven ! are you mad ?" says Strat- 
ford. 

*^ My dear fellows, do you think Fd say 
a thing of this kind for the mere purpose of 
sneaking out of a scrape ? You know what 
our ideas are on.the subject. What man of 
the World would blame very deeply a youth- 
ful liaison between a College freshman and 
a pretty barmaid ? But this was no passing 
frailty of mine. I met this girl, formed an 
attachment for her, brought her up to Lon- 
don, married her privately in the old church 
of St. Sepulchre, and settled her at Fretterley, 
whence she — she — left me.'' 

And Muiraven, leaning back against the 
mantelpiece, sets his teeth at that remem- 
brance, and looks sternly down upon the 
hearth-rug, although it all happened so many 
years ago. 

" She left you — yes," cries Joel, " but 

VOL. III. p 
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not before you had near broke her poor 'art 
with your unkindness, Sir. And she came 
back, poor lamb, to her own people and her 
own 'ome, and died there, like a dog in a 
ditch." 

"She left the house I had provided for 
her with — with — some one eise," says Muir- 
aven, frowning. 

" She left it with me, Sir, her own cousin, 
who wouldn't have hurt a hair of her *ead. 
I searched for her long, and I found her 
un'appy and wretched, and I persuaded of 
her to come back 'ome with me; thinking 
as you had wronged her, for she never said 
a word of her being married, poor lass, from 
that day to the day of her death." 

"She had sworn to me she would not, 
knowing how fatal the consequences might 
be of such a confession. Now, Moxon, you 
know all. Had my wife remained with me, 
I might perhaps have summoned up courage 
before now to teil my father the truth ; but 
she left me — as 1 thought to disgrace her- 
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seif — and though I searched for her in every 
direction, I was unable to obtain anv clue 
to her destination. Then I went abroad — 
you remember the time — and hoped to for- 
get it all, but the memory has clung to me 
like a curse ever since, until I met this fellow 
to-day in the Docks. Else I might have gone 
on to all eternity, considering myself still fet- 
tered by this early mesalliance. And the 
child died too, you say/' turning again to 
Joel, "was it a boy?" 

" The child ain't dead no more than you 
are," replies Joel gruffly, for he has been 
cheated out of his revenge, and no one seems 
the better for it. "He's a strong chap of 
four year old, all alive and kicking, and if 
you're the gentleman you pretend to be, 
you'U provide for him as a gentleman 
should." 

" Alive ! Good heavens ! and four years 
old ! How this complicates matters ! Moxon, 
that child is my legitimate heir." 

"Of course he is, if you were married. 

p 2 
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But where is he ? that's the next thing to 
ascertain. With your iämily, eh?" turning 
to Jod. 

" No, he ain't bin along of 'em since his 
mother's death, for there was a lady at 
Priestley — the only creetur as was good to 
my poor lass when she lay dyin* — and she 
was real kind, God bless 'er ; and the poor 
gal, she died on her bosom, as they teil me ; 
and afterwards Mrs. Mordaunt — that was 
the lady — she took Tommy along with her 
up to the Court and — " 

" Tommy ! The Court ! Good God ! do 
you mean to teil me that the boy you speak 
of, Myra Cray's child, was adopted by Mrs. 
Mordaunt of Fen Court, the wife of Colonel 
Mordaunt, of — " 

" In course, the Colonel's lady ; and she 
makes a deal of him, too, so they say. But 
still, if he's yourn, Sir, you're the proper 
person to lock after him, and I shan't call it 
justice if you don't." 

" Sttatford, you know the box of toys we 
Lt »fter to-day ?" 
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*' That you kicked up such a shindy about. 
Yes." 

" It is for that child that I brought them 
home." 

" Did you know of this then ?" 

" Not a Word ; but I have stayed with 
the Mordaunts, and seen him. And to 
think he should be my own, How ex- 
traordinary !" 

"Deuced inconvenient, I should say, 
What do you mean to do next ?" 

" Go down to Priestley at the earliest 
opportunity, You'U come with me, Hai ?" 

" Better take Moxon, he may be of use. 
Tm none." 

Then Moxon agrees to go ; and they talk 
excitedly together for a few minutes, and 
almost forget poor Joel, who is anxiously 
awaiting the upshot of it all. 

" Well, are you satisfied, or do you still 
wish to fight me?" says Muiraven to him 
presently. 

I suppose Fve no call to fight you, Sir, 
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if you really married her ; but I must say 
I should like to see the lines/* 

" You shaU see them, Cray, for her sake 
as well BS mine. And, meanwhile, what can 
I do for you ?" 

" I want nothing now, Sir, but to go home 
again and look after mother and the little 



'uns." 



"I cannot talk more to you at present, 
but you may be sure I shall see that none of 
her relations want, Here is my address'* 
giving him a card — ** any one will teil you 
where it is. Come to me there to-morrow 
evening, and we will consult what I can do 
to best prove my friendship to you." Upon 
which Muiraven puts out his hatid and 
grasps Joel's rough palm, and the poor, 
honest, blundering soul, feeling anything but 
victorious, and yet with a load lifted ofF his 
bosom, turns to grope his way downstairs. 

" Don't you lose that card," says Stratford, 
who Steps outside the door to show him 
where to go ; " for I am sure his Lordship 
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will prove a good friend to you, if you will 
let him be so/' 

" His Lordship /" repeats Joel, wonder- 
ingly ; " which be a Lord — the little 'un ?" 

** No, no, the gentleman whom you call 
Hamilton. His real name is Lord Muir- 
aven ; you must not forget that." 

"A Lord — a real Lord — and he was 
married to my poor lass. No wonder it 
killed her ! And that child, Tommy, a 
Lord's son. Darn it, how little difFerence 
there is between *em when they're covered 
with dirt." And the first chuckle that has 
left JoeFs lips for many a long month, breaks 
from them as he Steps carefuUy down the 
steep staircase, and ponders on the wonderful 
truth he has been told. " A Lord*s son," he 
repeats, as he gains the street, and proceeds to 
shuffle back to the Docks again. "That 
brat a Lord's son ! Now, I wonder if my 
poor lass knew it all along ; or, if not, 
if it makes her feel a bit easier to know it 



now." 
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Muiraven and Moxon have a long con- 
versation together as they travel down to 
Glottonbury. 

" I conclude this early marriage of yours 
was what people call a love-match, eh ?" 
remarks the latter inquisitively. 

Muiraven colours. 

"Well, yes, I suppose so; but love 
appears to us in such a diiFerent light, 
you know, when we come to a maturer 
age." 

" Never having had any experience in that 
respect, can*t say I do know." 

" You are lucky," with a sigh. " What I 
mean to say is, that at the time I certainly 
thought I loved her. She was just the style 
of woman to inflame a boy's first passion — 
pretty features, perfect shape, and a certain 
air of abandm about her. And then she was 
several years older than myself !'* 

" Ah ! I understand." 

" I was not * hooked,* if you mean that," 
says Muiraven quickly. 
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" I never knew a fellow yet, my dear boy, 
who acknowledged that he had been. But 
when a gendeman, under age " 

" I was two and twenty." 

"Never mind. You were as green as a 
school-boy. When a man, in your Station 
of life, I repeat, is drawn into marriage with 
a woman from a class inferior to his own, 
and older than himself, you may call it what 
you choose, but the world in general will call 
it 'hooking.'" 

" Well, don't let us talk of it at all, then," 
says Muiraven. 

" All right ; we'U change the subject. 
How beastly cold it is." 

Yet, do what they will, the conversation 
keeps veering round to the forbidden topic 
tili Muiraven has made a clean breast of it 
to.his friend. Arrived at Glottonbury, they 
make round-about inquiries concerning 
Priestley and the Mordaunts, and there 
our hero learns, for the first time, of the 
Colonel's death and the subsequent de- 
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parture of bis widow. So that it is no surprise 
to Moxon and himself to be received by 
Oliver only when they present tbemseives at 
Fen Court. 






CHAPTER X. 

OF course the natural astonishment ex- 
cited by the assertion that Tommy is 
Lord Muiraven's lawful heir has to be allayed 
by the explanation given above. And then 
Oliver, who has received the golden key to 
the mystery that has puzzled them, and 
knows much more about it than Saville 
Moxon, becomes quite friendly and intimate 
with Muiraven, and wants him to stay at 
the Court, and when his invitation is declined 
on the score of his visitor's anxiety to find 
Mrs. Mordaunt and the boy, shakes hands 
with him warmly, applauding his zeal, and 
wishing him all success in his undertaking, 
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with an enthusiasm that awakens the barris- 
ter's suspicions. 

"What the deuce was that fellow so 
friendly about?" he inquires, as they journey 
back to town. "Why is he so anxious 
you should neither eat, drink, nor sleep tili 
you get on the tract of old Mordaunt*s 
widow ?" 

" Why you know perfectly well she has 
the boy." 

"What of that? she won't eat him, I 
suppose ; and what difFerence can a day, 
more or less, make to you before you see 
him ?" 

" You have evidently not much idea of 
paternal afFection," says Muiraven, as he 
strikes a fusee on the heel of his boot. 

"Well, when the father has never seen 
his child, and didn't even know he had got 
one — I can't say I have." 

" I have already told you that I have seen 
him/' 

" And liked him ?" 
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" Very much ! He is a charming little 
child !" 

" Indeed ! How curious ! Now, I wonder 
if your liking for him arose from a natural 
instinct, or from any extraneous circumstances 
that may have surrounded him. That ques- 
tion would form rather a neat psychological 
study." 

" I don't foUow you, Moxon." 

"No? By the way, Muiraven, what 
became of that girl — now, what was her 

name ? — Miss Miss St. John, wasn't 

it? — whom you were so keen after a few 
seasons ago ?" 

^^ Keen after! How you do exaggerate, 
Moxon. Why she — she is Mrs. Mordaunt. 
I thought you knew that !" 
Oh r says Moxon quietly. 
Pray have you anything more to say on 
this subject?" remarks his friend presently, 
with some degree of pique. 

^* Nothing whatever, my dear fellow— • 
nothing whatever. Only pray let us do all 
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in our power to get on the track of that 

charming child as soon as possible." 

" Moxon, I hate you !" says Muiraven 

shortly. 

« « « « 

But he cannot afFord to dispense with his 
aid nevertheless. The next day finds them 
at Laburnum Cottage, the residence of Mrs. 
Cavendish; and even that lady's State of 
flutter at receiving one of the aristocracy 
in her tiny drawing-room, cannot prevent her 
treating them to a burst of Indignation at 
the conduct of her niece. 

" So wrong — so very wrong " — she affirms, 
with just a sufficient chance of breaking down 
to render it necessary to hold her cambric 
handkerchief in her hand — " so unusual — so 
peculiar — so stränge of Mrs. Mordaunt to 
leave us without the slightest clue to her 
place of residence. And she might die, you 
know, my Lord, or anything eise, and not a 
soul near her. Tm sure I feel quite ashamed 
if any one asks after her. And there was 
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not the least occasion for concealment ; 
though, as I always say, we can expect no 
one to believe it." 

"Mrs. Mordaunt has probably her own 
reasons for acting as she does." 

" Oh, you are very good, to make excuses 
for her, my Lord. But she was always wil- 
fuUy inclined. And the Colonel, whom we 
thought so much of, has behaved so badly 
to her, leaving all his money away to his 
i\ephew; and then, to make matters worse, 
Irene will continue to keep a dirty little 
boy whom she picked up in the village, al- 
though " 

" That dirty little boy is my son, Mrs. 
Cavendish." 

Mrs. Cavendish turns pale — Starts, and 
puts up her handkerchief to her eyes. It 
cannot be true ; and, if it is, that he should 
stand there and confess it ! 

What are the aristocracy Coming to ? Saville 
Moxon is so afraid the lady is about to faint, 
that he rushes to the rescue, giving her the 
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whole Story in about two words. Upon 
which she survives, and becomes as enthu- 
siastic as Oliver was. 

" Oh, my Lord, I beg a thousand pardons ! 
I used the word *dirty' most unadvisedly. 
Of course she has kept him scrupulously clean, 
and has treated him just like her own child. 
And I always said — it was the remark of 
every one — what an aristocratic-looking boy 
he was. How surprised — how charmed she 
will be ! Oh, you must find her ; I am sure 
it cannot be so difficult. And I believe she's 
in England, though that horrid old Walmsley 
will not teil." 

" You think he knows her address, 
then ?" 

" I am sure of it ; but it's no use asking 
him. IVe begged and implored of him to 
teil me, but the most he will do is to for- 
ward my letters ; and Irene always answers 
them through him, and there's an end of it." 

"And she is well.^" demands Muiraven 
anxiously. 
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"Oh, the dear child's quite well, my 
Lord," replies Mrs. Cavendish mistaking 
the pronoun ; " you need have no fear of 
that. Her letters are füll of nothing but 
Tommy. She little thinks of whom she 
has the charge. She will be proud, I am 
sure." 

" I am afraid we must leave you now," 
says her visitor rising, " as we must try and 
See Mr. Walmsley to-day." 

" Oh, can't you stay a few minutes longer 
— just ten? No ! Well, then, good-bye, 
my Lord, and I hope you will let me 
know as soon as you have traced my 



niece." 



And Mrs. Cavendish, much to her chagrin, 
is left alone ; for Mary, who has been up- 
stairs all this time changing her dress, 
descends to the drawing-room in her new 
blue merino, all ready to captivate his 
Lordship, just as his Lordship's tall 
figure disappears outside the garden- 
gate. 

VOL. III. Q 
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" Just a minute too late ! What a pity," 

thinks Mrs. Cavendish, as she puts up her 

eye-glass to watch the departure of the two 

young men. " Well, he certainly is a fine- 

looldng man. And fancy his being a 

widower ! Not but wbat I think my Mary 

would be too sensible to object to that. 

And if the child were in the way, why, I 

dare say Irene wouldn't mind continuing the 

Charge, as she seems so fond of it. Well, 

all I hope is, he'U come again, and TU take 

good care next time that Mary is ready 

dressed to receive him. Such a chance to 

throw away ! If he'd only seen her as she 

looks now, the girl's fortune would have beeii 

made." 

« « « « « 

Old Walmsley, the solicitor, is a tougher 
customer to deal with than either of them 
anticipated, and even Saville Moxon finds 
it beyond his skill to worm out any- 
thing from him that he doesn't choose to 
teil. 
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" It's all very well, gentlemen/' he says, 
in answer to their combined entreaties, " but 
you're asking me to betray the confidence of 
one of my clients, which is a thing IVe 
never done during a practice of five and 
thirty years," and which I don't intend to 
begin doing now." 

"But, look here, Mr. Walmsley," says 
Muiraven, " surely, under the circumstances, 
I have a right to demand Mrs. Mordaunt's 
address : she is detaining my child from me." 

*'Then you can write and demand the 
child, my Lord, and the letter shall be duly 
forwarded to her." 

" But she may not answer it." 

" I think that very unlikely." 

" But I want to see the child." 

" I am sure my dient will not detain it an 
hour longer than it is her due." 

" But I want to see her,' he bursts out 
impetuously. 

Old Walmsley looks at him over his spec- 
tacles. 

Q 2 
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** I think you were the Honourable Eric 
Kcir, my Lord?' 

«Whatofit?^ 

" I was in the late Mrs. St John's entire 
confidence." Muiraven reddens. 

" Well, if you were, you know the reasoa 
why I disappointed her. I have just told 
it you. I was a married man — I am a 
widower !" 

"And Mrs. Mordaunt is a widow!" 

" Exactly so. Moxon, for Heaven's sake, 
can't you find something more interesting to 
Stare at than myself ? Now, will you give 
me her address, Mr. Walmsley .?" 

" I see no further reason for it, my Lord. 
You can still write." 

"This is foo hard," cries Muiraven im- 
petuously, as he jumps up from his seat, 
and commences striding up and down the 
solicitor's office. " My tongue has been tied 
for years. I have banished myself from her 
presence; I have even left home in order 
to avoid the temptation of speaking to 
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her; and, now that the opportunity pre- 
sents itself — now that at last I am able to — 
to " 

"Go on, Muiraven," says Moxon en- 
couragingly, " fo claim my charming childj' 

" Tou shan't go down with me, wherever 
it is, for one," replies Muiraven, flushing 
up to the roots of his hair, as he tries 
to turn ofF his rhapsody with an uneasy 
laugh. " Mr. Walmsley, is there no hope 
for me ?" 

"None that I shall betray Mrs. Mor- 
daunt's confidence, my Lord." 

Muiraven sighs. 

*' Well, I suppose I must content myself 
with writing, then." 

But if," continues the old lawyer, slily 
if you were to set yourselves to guess the 
place wherc my dient has hidden herseif, 
why — why *' 

" What then ?" eagerly. 

"I should be very much annoyed, my 
Lord — cxceedingly annoyed ; indeed," with 
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a low chuckle, " were you to guess right, I 
think I should— I should " 

" What should you do ?'* 

"Get up and leave the room, and slam 
the door behind me." 

" Come on, Moxon," says Muiraven glee- 
fuUy, as he draws a chair to the table again. 
" Let's begin and guess all the places in Eng- 
land alphabetically, tili we come to the right 



one." 



"But I don't know any of them. l've 
forgotten all about my geography," replies 
Moxon. 

" Oh, nonsense ; it's as easy as can be. 
Now for A : Aldersgate (oh, no ! that's in 

London). Aylesbury, Aberdeen, A ^ 

A . Bother it! which are the places 

that begin with A?" 

"Ammersmith," suggests Moxon; at 
which old Walmsley laughs. 

"If you're going to play the fool, 
I give it up," says Muiraven sul- 
kily. 
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"All right, dear old fellow! I thought 
it did begin with A. Arundel, Aberystwith, 
Axminster. There are three proper ones for 
you instead." 

" Alnwick, Alresford, Andover," continues 
his friend ; and then, after a long pause, 
"There are no more A's. Let's go on to 
B. Bristol, Brighton, Birmingham, Baimoral, 
Baltimore " 

" Stay ; that's in America, old boy ! 
Basingstoke, Bath, Beaminster. Doesn't it 
remind one of * I love my love with a B, 
because she is Beautiful. I hate her with a 
B, because she is Bumptious/ " 

"Can't you be sane for five minutes to- 
gether, Moxon ? If this matter is sport to 
you, remember it's death to me." 

"Better give it up, Muiraven, and write 
instead. You can't expect to go on at this 
rate and keep your senses. To go through 
all the towns in the United Kingdom, 
alphabetically, would ruin the finest mental 
Constitution. Perhaps Mr. Walmsley could 
oblige US with a Gazetteer." 
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" I don't keep such a thing at my office, 
Sir." 

" Let's try C, at all events, Moxon, and 
then rU think about writing the letter. 
Cambridge, Canterbury, Carlisle, Cardifi; 
Cheltenham, Chester, Chatham " 

" Calais, Caribee Islands," interposes 
Moxon. 

" Chichester, Cornwall, Clifton," goes on 
Muiraven, with silent contempt ; " Croydon, 

Cocklebury Holloa ! Moxon" (starting), 

^^whafs thatV* as a loud slam of the 
office-door Interrupts his dreamy cata- 
logue. 

" Only that Walmsley has rushed out of 
the room as if the old gentleman were after 
him." 

" But what did I say ?" 

"Nothing that I know of. You were 
j abbering over your towns beginning with 
C" 

" But the Word — the word — was it Croy- 
don or Cocklebury ? Don't you understand ? 
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I have hit the right one at last ! By Jove ! 
what luck." He is beaming all over, 
as he spealcs, with love and expecta- 
tion. 

"I suppose you must have; but Tm 
whipped if I know which it can 
be." 

"It's Cocklebury. Tm sure it's CockJe- 
bury. It can't be Croydon. No one who 
wanted to hide would go to Croydon. It 
must be Cockleburv ?" 

"And where the deuce is Cocklebury ?" 

"Down in Hampshire, the most out-of- 
the-way place in the world. I was there 
once for a few days fishing; but how the 
name came into my head beats me altogether. 
It was Providence or Inspiration that put it 
there. But it's all right now. I don't care 
for anything eise. I shall go down to 
Cocklebury to-night." And leaping up from 
his chair, Muiraven commences to button 
his great-coat and draw on his gloves again 
preparatory to a start. 
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" Hum !" says Moxon. " You promised 
to See that man Cray to-night." 

" You can see him for me. You can teil 
him all I should have done. There is no 
personal feeling in the matter." 

" Cocklespillbury, or whatever its name is, 
being an obscure fishing Hamlet, there is 
probably not another train to it to-day." 

" Oh, nonsense ! there is a train — there 
must be a train — there shall be a 
train." 

" All right ! And if not, you can have 
a special. Money's no object." 

" Moxon, I always thought you were 
rather a well-meaning fellow ; but it strikes 
me that youVe not got much feeling in this 
matter." 

"I always thought you were a man of 
sense ; but it strikes me you're going to 
make an ass of yourself." 

"Do you want to quarrel with me?" 
says Muiraven grandly, as he stops opposite 
to his friend. 
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" Not in the least, my dear fellow ; but if 
anything could make us quarrel, it would be 
to See you acting with so little fore- 
thought." 

" Ah, Moxon, you don't know what it is 
to — to— " 

" To be the father of ' a charming child/ 
no ; but if I were, I am sure I should defer 
seeing him tili to-morrow." 

" Gentlemen, have you left ofF saying your 
ABC ?" demands old Walmsley, as he puts 
his head in again at the door. 

" My dear Sir, I am so much obliged to 
you," exclaims Muiraven, seizing his hand 
with unnecessary warmth. 

" Tm rejoiced to hear it, my Lord ; but 
what for ?'* 

" For telling me Mrs. Mordaunt's ad- 
dress." 

"Tm sure I never told you that. It's 
against all my principles to betray a client's 
confidence." 

" But for slamming the door in that 
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delightful manner. It comes to the same 
thing, you know. Cocklebury in Hamp- 
shire. There can't be two Cockleburys. 
And now I must be ofF and see if I can get 
a train down to-night*' 

"I can satisfy you on that point, my 
Lord. No train stopping at the nearest 
Station to Cocklebury leaves town aftcr two 
o'clock.*' 

" The devil !" says Muiraven. 

'* Come, Muiraven, be reasonable. Keep 
your appointment with Cray this evening, 
and don't think of leaving London tili to- 



morrow." 



(C 



He can't do it," interposes the solicitor 
drily. 

" He is equal to anything : he will 
bestride a forty horse-power bicycle if I 
don't prevent him," replies Moxon, laugh- 
ing. 

But Muiraven does not laugh. All the 
light seems to have faded out of his 
face. 
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" You are right, Moxon," he says 
gloomily. " Take me home, and do what 
you will with me. I am worse than a 
child." 

Old Walmsley sees them go with 
a sly chuckle and a rub of the 
hands. 

" Hope I haven't departed from my 

principles," he thinks to himself; "but I 

couldn't have sent him away without it 

Poor young thing. How it will brighten up 

her duU life to see him. And if it should 

come right at last — and it looks very much 

to me as if it were coming right — why, 

I hope they'U let mc draw up the Settlements 

— that's all" 

« « « « « 

Joel Cray's untutored mind is vastly 
astonished at the reception which he re- 
ceives at Lord Muiraven's hands that 
evening. 

"I hope you understand perfectly," says 
his host, when after considerable difficulty. 
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he has induced the rough creature to take a 
chair, and sit down beside him, " that I had 
no idea but that my wife had left me with 
another man, eise I should have advertised 
openly for her, or set the detective officers 
to find out her address. But I feared that 
discovery would only lead to an exposure of 
my own dishonour, and preferred the silent, 
solitary life I have adhered to since. Could 
I have known that Myra was still true to 
me, I would have risked everything to place 
her in the position she had a right to 
claim." 

" She was true to you, Sir, and no mistake ; 
for I don't mind a-telling you now, that I 
tried hard to make her my wife ; but 'twern*t 
of no good. She allays stuck to it that she 
couldn't forget you ; and tili strength failed 
her, she was on her feet atramping after 
you." 

" Whilst I was out of the country, trying 
to forget the disgrace which I thought 
attached to me. Poor Myra !' 



I» 
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" She's dead and done with, Sir. It's no 
use our a-pipin' or a-quarrellin' over her any 
more." 

" You speak very sensibly, Cray ; but at 
the same time I am anxious to show you that 
I regret the past, and should lilce to make 
some amends for it, if possible. I cannot let 
any of Myra's relations want. You teil me 
you are going back to Priestley. What do 
you do there ?" 

"Tm a day labourer, Sir — my Lord, I 
mean," with a touch of his hair. 
. " And your mother ?" 

" She takes in washin', my Lord, and has 
five little 'uns to keep on it." 

" It is those five little ones I wish to help 
her and you to maintain; so I have placed 
with my friend here, Mr. Moxon, who is a 
lawyer, two thousand pounds to be disposed 
of as you may think best ; either placed in 
the bank to your credit, or laid out in the 
purchase of land, or in any way that may 
most conduce to your comfort." 
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" Two — thousand — pounds /" repeats Joel, 
with drawn-out incredulous wonder, as he 
rises from his chair. 

" Yes ! that will bring you in about sixty 
pounds a year ; or if you expend it in a 
little farm " 

" ^wo — thousand — pounds /" reiterates the 
labourer slowly, " it ain't true, Sir, surely !" 

" I would not deceive you, Cray. I give 
it you, not as compensation for your cousin's 
blighted life, remember, but as a token that 
if I could I would have prevented her un- 
happiness. I loved her, Cray ; I didn't marry 
her to desert her. She deserted me." 

Joel's dirty, horny hand comes forth, 
timidly, but steadily, to meet Muiraven's. 

"May I do it, Sir ? God bless you for 
them words. They're better than all the 
money to me. And if the poor gal can hear 
them too, 1 believe Heaven looks the brighter 
to her. You're very good, Sir. I asks your 
pardon humbly for all my bad thoughts 
towards you, and I hope as you'U get a good 
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wife and a true wife yet, that'll be neither 
shame nor blame to you." 

" Thank you, Cray. I hope before long 
you'U do the same, and teach your children 
that gentlemen have hearts sometimes as well 
as poorer men. I shall always take an 
interest in you and your doings, and my 
friend here will see that the money I spoke 
of is handed over to you as soon as you are 
ready to receive it." 

"I don't know about the marrying, my 
Lord," says Joel sheepishly, "for it seems 
a troublous business at the best to me ; but 
there'U be plenty of prayers going up for 
you from Priestley, and the worst I wishes 
for you is that they may bring you all the 
luck you deserve." 

"And to think," he continues to himself 

as he returns to his own home, " that that 

there's the chap I swore by my poor gal's 

grave to bring to judgment for her wrongs !" 
* * * * 

The eleven o'clock train next day takes 
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Muiraveii down to the nearest town to 
Cocklebury. All by himself: he has posi- 
tively refused to travel any more in 
Moxon's Company. Two hours bring him 
to the place, but there is no hotel there, only 
an old-fashioned inn, with raftered ceilings 
and diamond-shaped Windows, called "The 
Coach and Horses," where our hero is com- 
pelled to put up and dine, whilst he sends 
a messenger over to Cocklebury. He has 
not come down unprepared, for he sat up 
late last night, writing a long detailed 
account to Mrs. Mordaunt of his early 
marriage and his wife's identity, so that 
the worst mav be over before he and Irene 
meet again. And this letter, which winds 
up with an entreaty that he may go over at 
once to Cocklebury to see and claim his child, 
he despatches as soon as possible to Irene's 
residence, striving meanwhile to beguile his 
impatience by an attempt to masticate the 
freshly-killed beef which the landlady of the 
*' Coach and Horses " ^ places before him, 
and which only results in his emptying the 
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flask of cognac he has brought with him, 
and Walking up and down the cold, musty- 
smelling, unused room, until he has nearly 
worked himself into a fever with impatience 
and suspense. How'he pictures her feelings 
on opening that important packet ! She will 
shed a few tears, perhaps, at first, poor 
darling, to learn he has ever stood in so close 
a relationship to any other woman ; but they 
will soon dry up beneath the feverish delight 
with which she will recognise the truth that 
he is once more free — that they are both 
free, at last, to love and comfort one another. 
Ah! that he could but be on the spot to 
comfort her now ! What is this fool of a 
messenger about not to return ! It is not 
half a mile to Cocklebury ! Why did he not 
go himself? 

Peace ! patience ! He knows that he has 
done what is most right and proper in sending 
an avant-courier to apprise her of his Coming ; 
and it will not — it cannot be long before he 
holds her in his arms again. 

R 2 
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In his arms ! Gcxl of heaven ! how they 
tremble at the thought — in his arms! that 
have opened so many times to fold her sweet 
seif against his heart, and closed upon the 
empty air instead ! In his arms ! His darling 
— his Irene — the one love of his life ! He 
will kiss away her tears; he will pour his 
protestations of fidelity in her ear — he will 
have the right now to explain everything — 
to atone for everything — to ofFer her the rest 
of his existence as reparation for the past ! 
And she — his injured angel — his dear, sufFer- 
ing martyr — what a vista of happiness will 

open out before her ! — what a . Hark ! 

what was that ? A tap at the door. 

" Come in ! come in !" 

His messenger has returned : the landlady 
appears before him holding forth an enve- 
lope. 

" Give it me — at once !" He tears it from 
her hand impetuously, and she says after- 
wards, with some degree of umbrage, that 
the gentleman looked more like a hungry 
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wolf at her than a man who had had his 
dinner at the " Coach and Horses." 

The room is dark and gloomy. He takes 
the precious letter to the window ; his hand 
shakes, so that he can scarcely open it. At 
last ! yes, it Is her dear writing. Before he 
reads it, he presses kisses on the senseless 
paper : — 

" My dear Lord Muiraven, 
" I have received your letter. I need not 
teil you that its Contents were a great 
surprise to me. I was aware, from certain 
papers belonging to his mother, and confided 
to me after her death, that my adopted 
child was your son; but I was little pre- 
pared to hear that he had been born in 
wedlock. For his sake, I sincerely rejoice 
that it should be so. I can fully enter into 
your natural anxiety to claim and acknow- 
ledge him, and I will send him to you with 
as little delay as possible. But you must 
forgive me for declining your kind ofFer to 
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Visit me here, for I have literally seen no 
one since my dear husband's death, and feel 
quite unequal to the task of receiving 
visitors. If you will be so good as to let 
me know how and when Tommy is to 
join you, I will be careful to see your wishes 
are attended to. 

" Believe me, 

" Yours sincerely, 

"Irene Mordaunt." 



She will not see him — will not receive 
him at her house. What devil's charm is 
again at work to circumvent their meet- 
ing? 



CHAPTER XL 

IT was no afFectation of pique or senti- 
ment, or even a morbid sensibility, 
that made Irene desirous her place of resi- 
dence should be kept, for the present, a 
secret from her friends and relations. She 
was simply sick of the world, and the 
world's treatment of her ; and feit as though 
she never should recover from this last 
shock unless she were left alone. She 
had tried so hard during her married life 
to do her duty, and win her husband's 
trust and confidence, that it was a bitter 
blow to find for her reward that he had 
not only suspected her virtue as no other 
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man would have dared to do, but had left 
her for sole legacy a dishonoured name. 
He, for whose sake she had trampled on 
the thorny love he believed her capable of 
cherishing, unmindful how much her shrink- 
ing flesh bled from the contact so long as 
she might carry her head erect, her con- 
science undefiled and pure. 

She did not realise the extent of the injury 
done to her fair fame until the grave had 
closed over the remains of Colonel Mor- 
daunt. Until then her mind had been so 
much occupied with the grief his loss occa- 
sioned her, that it had had no time to dwell 
on the doubtful position in which she would 
be placed by the alteration of his will. But 
afterwards she saw it ! She read it in Oliver's 
indignation, Isabella's pity, and Mrs. Que- 
kett's ill-concealed delight. 

Notwithstanding the good intentions of 
her sister-in-law and step-son, it hurt her 
pride that they should press on her as a 
free-will ofFering that which should have 
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been her own by right. She could appreciate 
their afFection, but yet it stung her bitterly. 
She could not remain at Fen Court, where 
she had reigned supreme, and where the 
power to reign to her life's end would have 
been too small a return for the sacrifices she 
had made there, as a visitor or even as a 
friend. And then the child — whom she had 
learned to love so much for his own sake — 
whom she regarded as a sacred, though un- 
conscious trust, from Eric — who was about 
the only creature left whom she could cling 
to — was she to part with him ? Her name 
had been so cruelly associated with his, she 
could not keep him at Fen Court, nor even 
near it; nor should he be dependent on 
any one but herseif or his own father for 
his maintenance : what alternative, then, re- 
mained to her (unless she separated from 
Tommy and meekly accepted the Stigma 
cast upon them both) but to go away ? 

Irene was not a humble-spirited, long- 
sufFering Griselda, quietly to accept the in- 
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dignity that had been ofFered her : the very 
fact that her husband's suspicions were un- 
founded made her the more determined to 
show the World she snapped her fingers at 
them, and nothing should induce her to 
part with the child of her adoption except 
Muiraven's wishes. She did not feel these 
things so keenly before the will was read. 
Her heart had been softened by her last 
interview with Philip. She had feit so much 
for his distress, that her own had been, for 
the while, lost sight of. But when she 
heard herseif defamed, and knew that every 
servant in her employ was made aware that 
he had suspected her, her pride rose upper- 
most: the firmness and decision which had 
made her what she was came to the front, 
and had the retention of Tommy Brown 
blasted the remainder of her life, she would 
have so blasted it. She had a right to keep •' 
the child — she had adopted him with her 
husband's füll consent, and no power on earth 
but one should part them. 
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She went to Laburnum Cottage, intending 
there quietly to think over and settle her 
plans. But when she came to consider, she 
feit that as long as Oliver knew where to 
find her, he would never leave her in peace. 
He would foUow, and argue, and plead, and 
pray, until perhaps he fairly worried her into 
acting against her own conscience; and to 
be left in peace was her most ardent desire. 
She wanted time, and repose, and quiet to 
enable her to look her future — her blank, 
cheerless future — steadily in the face. For 
remember, that for Irene still existed that 
mysterious, inexplicable barrier that had risen 
up, three years ago, between Muiraven and 
herseif, and she had but one hope concerning 
him — that he would permit her to retain the 
guardianship of his, as yet, unknown child. 
To compass the end she had in view Irene 
feit her destination must be kept a secret. 
Her only chance of recovery lay in spending 
a few quiet months, until the first bitterness 
of her despair was over, and she had fixed 
upon her future course of life. 
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Mrs. Cavendish was most anxious she 
should take lodgings at Sydenham, or remain 
with her at Laburnum Cottage. So close to 
London, she might renew acquaintanceship 
with all her old friends ; and then the Crystal 
Palace, such an advantage ! But the prospect 
of vicinity to flower shows and cat shows, 
concerts, pantomimes, and conjurors, seemed 
to hold out no charms to our poor heroinc 
She remained, as her aunt herseif expressed 
it, " as obstinate as a pig," and put in her 
final claim to that character by going up to 
town one day with her child and her luggage, 
and thence writing to inform Mrs. Cavendish 
that she had fixed on, and was about to pro- 
ceed to, a distant place, where she hoped and 
intended to remain perdue^ and free from the 
innovations of all well-meaning friends until 
she should have somewhat recovered from 
the sudden shock of her late bereavement. 
But she did not refuse to communicate with 
her relations, and many letters on the subject 
passed between them through the medium- 
ship of Mr. Walmsley. 
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It was Strange how Cocklebuty happened 
to become Irene's destination. She had 
thought of Winchester — indeed she had gone 
down to Winchester, hearing it to be a duU 
behind-the-world sort of old place, but had 
found the town fuller and more accessible 
than she anticipated, and passed on to a little 
village beyond. There she had experienced 
much difficulty in finding lodgings, and a 
certain landlady, in accounting for the rent 
of her apartments, mentioned they were in 
great demand. " For only yesterday, mum, 
a lady, as might be yourself, came over froni 
Cocklebury, which is a good twenty-seven 
mile to the left of this, all in a flutter 
for rooms, and would have took these 
directly, only two wasn't enough for her." 

Cocklebury ! the name seemed familiär to 
her, where had she heard it before? She 
could not teil, and yet it reverberated on 
her heart as though it held a place there. 
Doubtless she had heard it in some desultory 
conversation with Lord Muiraven, but the 
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remembrance had died away. Only from 
that cursory mention of the fishing village 
grew out her final setdement there. She re- 
tumed to Winchester and began to make 
inquiries concernmg Cocklebury, and going 
to look at the desolate, retired little hole, 
found two tiny rooms to suit a quarterly 
balance of five-and-twenty pounds, and en- 
gaged them. 

It was a duil, lowering autumn day when 
the young widow removed her boxes and her 
little boy to their new home. Who is it 
thinks the country charming all the year 
round? Many say so, but they belong 
chiefly to the unfortunate class whose health, 
business, or profit renders such a residence 
compulsory to them ; and it is just as well 
to make the best of an incurable ill. But for 
those who are not thus compelled to dwell 
there ! No one denies its advantages in fine 
weather, and no one can appreciate them 
like the man whose life is spent generally 
in the close atmosphere of town. 
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There are moments when brain and body 
have been overworked, and speculations 
have failed, and the atmosphere reminds one 
of that fabulous Pandemonium where we 
should like to consign all who have dis- 
appointed us ; when the thought only of cool 
green fields, and waving boughs, and mur- 
muring brooks is enough to make us for- 
swear brick walls, gas, hurry, dust, and lies 
for ever : but does it last ? 

We rush to the green fields; we lounge 
beneath the waving boughs ; we are deliciously 
lazy and useless, and altogether demoralised 
for a few days of complete inertion ; and 
then the brain Springs up again, the mind 
wants food, the fields pall, the trees pall, the 
waters pall ; we demand men and women, 
and conversation : we are again sharpening 
the mental scythe with which we mow down 
our adversaries ; and if it is beyond our 
power, or our principles, to rush back again 
pell-mell into the arena of business and of 
work, we begin to hate the monotony we are 
unaccustomed to ! 
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But what of the country — that Paradise 
of City men — in autumn and in winter; 
what of the leafless boughs, the filthy muddy 
lanes, the harren gardens, the evenings spent, 
night after night, at home, with your next 
door neighbour five miles away^ and no 
resource but to read the papers tili you go to 
sleep ? 

A country house always feels cold and 
damp in winter. If it is a large one, it has 
long corridors füll of draughts ; and if it is 
small, it possesses horrid glass doors which 
open to the garden, through which one sees 
a panorama of sodden leaves that makes one 
shudder to look at. People in the country, 
too, get in the habit of leaving all the doors 
open in summer, and do not get out of it as 
completely as they should do in the severer 
season. Generally speaking, also, their chim- 
neys smoke, and their passages are not half- 
lighted or warmed : and, altogether, give me 
a house in town. A cosy house at the West 
End — not too large, for size implies grandeur. 
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änd grandeur entails care ; but well-carpeted, 
well-curtained, and sufEciently ornamental 
not to render it incommodious. A house 
where privacy and publicity are alike attain- 
able — where each and every one is free to 
come or to go — where the only rules are 
one's own inclinations, and the only rest a 
change of occupation. 

Light it well, warm it thoroughly, main- 
tain it with an income not large enough to 
render work unnecessary, fill it with the daily 
food required by the nineteenth-century in- 
tellect, place in it the people you love best — 
but no! I won't go on. Could I conjure 
up such a lot as that, I should never want tp 
go to Heaven ! 

Fancy such a house ön a dark winter's 
evening : bright, light, and warm, filled with 
the sound of wit and laughter, the voice of 
music, the deeper tones of argument ? or if 
such things are not forthcoming (and with 
continuity even their glory would depart), 
why, " Lef's go to the theatre r 
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A blessing upon blissful ignorance! If 
every one knew and feit these things as we 
do, who would live in the country ? And 
it's quite impossible we can all live in town. 
I begin to wish I had not said anything 
about it. 

Poor Irene feit it terribly when 
she first went down to Cocklebury. 
Imagine turning out of a place like Fen 
Court, where she had been enjoying an 
income of several thousands, to begin life 
anew on a hundred pounds a year, in two 
meagre little rooms in an ill-built cottage 
in the country ! She had no heart left, poor 
girl, with which to bear it bravely, and she 
feit as downcast and humiliated as though 
she were guilty of what she had been accused. 
Master Tommy, too, did not tend to lighten 
her bürden at this particular moment. 
Children, as a rule, do not take kindly to 
any violent changes ; and this young gentle- 
man's character had developed in a marvellous 
way of late. He had no recoUection left 
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now of his mother nor the poverty in which 
he had been reared: but quite thought — if 
ever he thought at all — that he was Irene's 
child, and the luxuries of Fen Court had 
always been his own. He liked to sleep in 
his mamma's bed, and was proud that she 
should wash and dress him instead of P hoebe ; 
but he grumbled dreadfully at the loss of his 
pleasures, and the inconveniences he was 
forced to undergo. 

** I don't like that ugly basin !" he would 
say the first thing in the morning. " I won't 
be washed in it, mamma ! It is like a ser- 
vant's basin. I want the pretty one I used 
to have with the llttle roses on it. And why 
can't I have jam for breakfast now? Where 
is the jam we had at Priestley ? why couldn't 
you bring it away with us, mamma ? I don't 
like this new place. There is no garden here 
to run in, and no carriage, and the woman 
has no donkey — and when I asked her why 
she had no donkey, she said, if I wanted all 

s 2 
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those things, why did I come to Cockle- 
bury ?" 

" Oh, Tommy ! you mustn't talk likc that. 
What did you say to her ?" 

** I told her not to speak to me : that Vm 
a gentleman and the Master of the fox- 
hounds, and I shall go back to the Court 
and get my donkey. Let us go back to-day, 
mamma ! I don't like this nasty place ; there 
are only cabbages in the garden." 

"My darling!" said Irene, as she took 
the child upon her lap, " you wouldn't 
like to go away from your mamma — would 
you r 

" No ! You must come, too." 

" I can't go, Tommy. I am never going 
back to the Court again, and my little boy 
must try to be happy here." 

" Don't cry, mamma ! I will be happy. 
I will get the little broom and sweep up all 
the crumbs. I like doing that much better 
than the donkey. And I will get your boots 
and put them inside the fender, and thcn 
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they will be warm when you go out Walking. 
And I — I — /' continued the child, looking 
all round the room to see what he could do, 
" and I will do lots of things, mamma, if you 
won't cry." And then he would bring his 
mite of a pocket-handkerchief, and scrub her 
eyes until he had made her laugh in spite of 
herseif, and think while this afFection was 
spared to her, she could never be entirely 
unhappy. But a hundred pounds a year is 
very very little on which to keep two people 
— it is hardly enough to feed them. With 
clothing they were, of course, amply stocked ; 
but Irene (who was anything but Ignorant 
of the value of money) found it hard enough 
to provide herseif and the child with the 
common necessaries of life, even in such 
an out-of-the-way place as Cocklebury. 

It was a wonderful little village, dedicated, 
apparently, to the nurture of old maids — who 
one and all called upon Mrs. Mordaunt and 
ofFered their kind assistance to her ; but, 
though she was not ungracious, she declined 
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all advances. She was not going to have it 
Said afterwards by these virtuous maidens 
that she came amongst them under false 
pretences ; and if they had but known, etc., 
etc. 

She could imagine, if any rumours of her 
unfortunate story reached their ears, how 
they would turn up their virginal noses at 
her and at poor little Tomniy, and declare 
they had suspected it from the very first. So 
she kept to herseif in those miserable little 
lodgings, and made them all the duller and 
less pleasant for the fact. She was devoted 
to the child«-to his baby lessons and baby 
pleasures, and waited on him like a faithful 
nurse from morning until night. She knew 
that it could not be long now before Lord 
Muiraven returned to England ; and then, if 
she kept to her resolution, she must inform 
him of his son's existence : but she still 
cherished the hope that he would not deprive 
her of him. She feit so desperate in her 
loneliness, that she meant to throw herseif on 
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his compassion, and entreat him^not to take 
the boy away, but let her bring him up as 
she had designed to do, and feel that she had 
something left still to render the future not 
all dark to her. And so she has been living 
for nearly four months when Muiraven lands 
at the " Coach and Horses," and despatches 
his messenger with the intelligence that is 
to shatter all her hopes. 

It is a cold day in January : the air is 
keen and frosty, and the ponds about Cockle- 
bury are Frozen over, Irene has just come 
in from a long walk with her little man, 
who is very anxious — like all high-spirited 
children — to be allowed to go on the ice and 
slide; and she has been at some pains to 
explain to him how dangefous sliding is, and 
how some little boys tumble down and break 
their noses, and others tumble in and are 
drowned. But her dreadful stories do not 
appear to have much efFect on Tommy. 

" / wouldn't be drowned !" he says confi- 
dently, " / wpuld get out of the hole again 
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and run back as quick as I could to my 
mamma. 

"And your mamma would give you a 
good whipping for being such a naughty 
boy," returns Irene, laughing, as she divests 
him of his comforter and warm coat. " No, 
Tommy, darling, IVe got something much 
nicer for you than sliding on the ice. Guess 
what it is !" 

A pudding !" says Tommy. 
Yes ! a pudding for dinner — a nice little 
round pudding stuck füll of plums, all for 
yourself. Make haste and brush your hair 
and come and eat it," 

The child has already forgotten the 
luxuries of Fen Court, and is as eager and 
excited over the pudding "stuck füll of 
plums " as though pudding had never been 
an everyday occurrence. And yet Irene 
had to think twice before she ordered it for 
him, 

• It is two o'clock, their dinner hour, and 
when the meat is removed, she sits by the 
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fire and watches the young rosy-cheeked 
rebel gormandizing his pudding, and feels 
quite happy and content to do so. She has 
so identified herseif of late with this child — 
so accommodated her conversation and ideas 
to his, and schooled herseif to believe that 
there exists no one eise in the world for 
her but him, that she is beginning to feel 
lonely when he is out of her sight. So she 
sits by, smilirig whilst he eats and talks to 
her, when Muiraven's letter is put into her 
hand. The recognition of the writing 
makes her tremble ; but when she has 
opened and read it, the news which 
it conveys makes her tremble still more. 

She cannot believe it — Muiraven close at 
hand, ready to come at once and claim his 
child — his child, born in lawful wedlock, 
and heir to his titles and estates— Äi?r chiläy 
which under these circumstances she can 
never hope to be allowed to keep. Her 
childy who for the last two years she has 
brought up and nourished as her own, and 
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grown to love as she believes that she could 
never love another, to be taken away — to be 
reared, educated, and sent forth into the 
World without her having fhe right to ofFer 
even an opinion on the subject ! She reads 
through the letter twice, and then she 
gets up, and Walking blindly into the ad- 
joining room, throws herseif upon the bed 
in a paroxysm of despair. 

Oh, it is too hard! it is too bitterly, 
cruelly hard that this too should come upon 
her ! that, tum where she will, God will not 
leave one loophole by which she can escape 
from utter desolation ! She is weary of it 
all — this continued struggle with misfortune 
— this fighting against Fate, which only re- 
sults in bruises and heart sickness. She 
throws up the game — she will never attempt 
to build up another affection for herseif. 
Let him take his child and rear it as 
he will — the farther away, the better, for 
she will never trust herseif to see him or 
to think of him again. He was hers, and 
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he is Muiraven's. His father must accept 
the entire responsibility of him henceforth, 
for she cannot halve nor share him — 
she must have him altogether, or not at 
all! 

" Mamma — mamma ! may I have the rest 
of the pudding ?" The piping voice is close 
by her side, and the little hand is pulling 
sturdily at her petticoats. 

She raises herseif languidly and looks at 
him — at the dark blue eyes, the waving hair, 
the /ö«/ ensemble so like the man whose love 
has spoilt her life. But this is no longer the 
little outcast — the poor, nameless, base-born 
child, whom, spite of evil tongues, she has 
so fondly cherished. It is the heir presump- 
tive to one of the oldest earldoms in England 
that Stands before her — the hope of a noble 
house — the legitimate son of the Right Hon- 
ourable the Lord Viscount Muiraven — the— r 
the — Honourable Thomas Keir. 

At this thought, miserable as she is, she 
laughs. The Honourable Thomas is reas- 
sured. 
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" Mamma ! I want more pudding, Your 
little Tommy-boy wants more pudding !" he 
repeats confidently, reading acquiescence in 
the nervous sound. 

"You'renot my little Tommy-boy," she 
commences bravely — but here memory, like a 
dark wave, sweeps over her and blots out all 
her courage, 

" Oh ! I cannot — I cannot part with you !" 
she cries vehemently, and thereupon be- 
comes horribly feminine and goes ofF into a 
burst of hysterics. The sobbing and the 
shrill laughter penetrate to the lower regions 
and bring up the landlady, with, to use her 
own expression, " her heart in her mouth." 

" Lord sakes, my dear lady ; and what- 
ever is the matter ? here's the poor young 
gentleman frightened out of his senses, and 
the messenger below stairs waiting for an 
answer, which, he says, he has orders to go 
back to the ' Coach and 'orses' as soon as 
possible," 

In a moment Irene is herseif again. 
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" Oh ! I am so sorry — I am so grieved ! 
I must have overwalked myself. Tommy, 
my darling, don't look so frightened ; 
naughty mamma is well again now. Go 
and eat your pudding, my child. And, 
Mrs. Wells, if you will come up again in — 
in — ten minutes, the letter shall be ready 
for the messenger." 

She drags herseif ofF the bed as she speaks, 
and dashes her face in cold water, and will 
not give herseif time to think, She is 
ashamcd of her weakness in breaking down 
before a servant and a child. 

The Hon. Tommy, reinstated in his chair, 
and consuming the remainder of the pud- 
ding, as though nothing had happcncd to 
disturb his pleasure, afFords her the leisure 
she requires once more to peruse Muiraven's 
letter. There is no question about what 
she must do; there is no Option permitted 
her of judgment or of choice ; she is simply 
required to give up the child to his rightful 
guardian, and whatever it costs her, he must 
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go ! But she cannot meet Muiraven. Every 

misery of her life is connected with this 

man; he may even have been told the 

Stigma that rests upon her for his sake. 

She feels as if she should sink into the earth 

with shame if she should see him, She is 

sore still and quivering from the efFect of 

the constant shafts Fate loves to drive at 

her; her flesh and spirit alike recoil from 

the idea of discovering her misery to him — 

or receiving his sympathy and condolences. 

What good can his friendship do her ? Each 

time they meet increases the pain of parting. 

It has pleased Providence to strip her of 

everything. Let it do its worst. She gives 

up love, friendship, all — thenceforward she 

will live and die — alone. So she sits down 

and pens the note which has been already 

given to my readers ; which teils Muiraven 

that the child shall be sent to him, when 

and in what manner he may choose to inti- 

mate, but that she is as yet too little re- 

covered from her late bereavement to permit 

of her receiving visitors. 
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Muiraven does not know what to make 
of her letter. He supposes that, having 
informed Irene that her adopted child is the 
result of an imprudent marriage betweea 
himself and the laundress's niece, and that he 
has but lately come to a knowledge of the 
truth, is sufficient of itself to convince her 
that this was the obstacle which prevented 
him from Coming forward as a suitor for her 
own hand. But the fact is our heroine had 
never associated that obstacle with the idea 
of any early entanglement, and was so oc- 
cupied with the principal object of his letter, 
namely, his intention to reclaim the child, 
that she never guessed that Myra's death 
had broken down the barrier between them. 
She only remembered that the man who 
had assured her, six short months ago, that 
nothing short of the impossibility of their 
Union would have made him behave as he 
had done, and who was likely to prove a 
far more dangerous friend in her present 
condition than he had been before, desired 
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2L personal interview with her in order to 
deprive her of her last pleasure, and she 
could not grant it him. 

She could not stand face to face with Eric 
Keir (as in her heart she always termed 
him), and cover the desolation of her spirit 
with a smile. And so she would rather not 
loolc upon his face at all. 

But he is an impetuous, energetic sort of 
fellow, whose patience does not rank 
amongst his highest virtues, and he can 
conceive no reason for Irene's reticence, 
except that she has ceased to care for him. 
Perhaps she never äiä c^vt for him. Per- 
haps she mistook her feelings all along, and 
her real afFections had, after all, been given 
to this immaculate Colonel Mordaunt, the 
remembrance of whose excellences, after 
four months' burial, was still so redolent of 
sanctity as to forbid her showing ordinary 
politeness to an old friend who had travelled 
so far to see her. At such a horrid time of 
the year, too ! Added to being obliged to 
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put up with all the desagremens of such a 
God-forsaken hovel as the "Coach and 
Horses." 

Upon his Word ! what in the way of 
sacrifice does Mrs. Mordaunt require fur- 
ther ? But women are so exigeanteSy the more 
you do for them the more they want. When 
he was beyond her reach she appeared all 
devotion to him; now that she can have 
him any day, he supposes she will keep him 
philandering after her for ten years before 
she will make up her mind to take him or to 
leave him ! 

Why on earth can't he forget her and 
have done with it ? Hasn't he had enough 
of women, that the moment he finds he has 
got put of one scrape with the sex, he must 
do his best to plunge into another ? 

So he says and so he swears, as he marches 
incontinently up and down the parlour of the 
" Coach and Horses," wearing out his tem- 
per and his shoc-leather to no avail. 

At first he resolves he will go over to 
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Cocklebury himself to-night, and try if he 
can See Irene, but, on second thoughts, he 
abandons the idea. After her note it 
would not be kind — it would hardly be 
gentlemanly to attempt to violate her privacy 
so soon. He will wait tili to-morrow to 
storm the citadel in person. Meanwhile he 
goes to bed, sleeps but indifFerently, and is 
up at a most unusual hour for him the next 
morning, making great havoc (notwithstand- 
ing his anxiety) in the breakfast his landlady 
has provided for him, before he turns out 
in the cold, frosty air and takes his way to- 
wards Cocklebury. 





CHAPTER XII. 

IRENE, too, gets little rest that night. 
There is nothing like a sore heart or an 
anxious mind for keeping one awake. It 
beats green tea hollow. She had sat up tili 
a late hour the evening before, looking over 
and arranging Tommy 's wardrobe, and 
dropping hot tears upon each little article 
which she had ordered and planned, if not 
made with her own hands, before she laid 
it in the box which is to accompany him 
upon his joumey. And when everything 
was ready for his departure she crept into 
bed and took the rosy child into her arms, 
and watched until dawn, by the flickering 

T 2 
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night-light, the dark curly head of hair that 
rose and feil with the heaving of her bosom, 
only using her free hand every now and 
then to wipe away the tears that coursed 
down her face. Her restlessness, perhaps, 
or the instinctive knowledge that he is 
watched, makes Tommy wake early. She 
is generally the one to be roused by his im- 
perative demands for stories or breakfast, 
and the first thing he does now, as con- 
sciousness returns to him, is to pat her cheek 
with his little hand. 

" Mamma, Mamma ! wake up and teil 
Tommy-boy about Elisha and the big 
bears." 

But he is surprised to find on this occasion 
that his mamma does not require to have her 
eyes vlolently picked open before she com- 
plies with his request, but commences at once, 
in an unusually low and subdued voice, to 
relate all his favourite tales, and does not 
discontinue until the dark January morning 
has resolved itself into something like day- 
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light, and the child becomes eager to get up 
and be dressed, 

Irene would like to postpone the moment 
of rising; she feels, with a shudder, that 
this may be the last time she shall ever hold 
her adopted darling in her arms, but the 
young tyrant's Orders are imperative, 
in fact, he won't lie still any longer. 

" There are beautiful little ice trees all over 
the Windows, mamma, and I made a nice 
warm house for three of my snails under a 
cabbage-leaf yesterday, and I want to see if 
they're happy and comfortable. 

" Dress me quick, mamma, and let me go 
into the garden and look for my snails, and 
if they feel cold I shall bring them all in and 
warm them bv the fire." 

She rises languidly and puts a match to 
her fire, and washes and dresses Muiraven's 
child as if she were his nursemaid. She, 
who was the belle of the London season, 
who has been the envied mistress of Fen 
Court, kneels, shivering in her dressing-gown 
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on that winter's morning, and waits as hum- 
bly as a hireling, as lovingly as a mother, on 
her lover's heir. She buttons up his boots, 
still muddy from the dirt of yesterday, and 
carefuUy wraps over the great-coat and the 
comforter upon his little ehest. And then 
she takes his chubby cheeks between her 
hands and kisses them fervently over and 
over again, and lets him out of the sitting- 
room door with a caution to Mrs. Wells to 
see him safe into the garden, and goes back 
to her bedroom, and cries quietly to 
herseif with her face buried in the 
pillow. 

God only knows what it is for a mother to 
part with a child, whether hers by right or 
by adoption. We talk a great deal about the 
" divine passion/' but there is no divinity in 
an afFection based on seliishness ; and love, 
in its ordinary sense (that is, passion), has 
but one desire — to secure the object for itself. 
Whereas a mother knows from the com- 
mencement that she brings up her child for 
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another. And it is that reason, perhaps, 
that makes maternal love so generous and 
expansive that, where it is true, it can afFord 
to extend itself even to those whom its child 
holds dear. It is the only unselfish love the 
World can boast of. It is, therefore, the 
only passion that can claim a title to 
divinity. 

Irene feels all this, even as she cries. She 
is miserable at the thought of parting with 
the child, but she would not advance one 
argument in her own favour that should 
deprive his father or himself of the enjoyment 
of their natural rights. She only hopes that, 
as it musf ie, it will be soon over, and herseif 
put out of the misery of anticipation. She 
lies on her bed for some time, lost in thought^ 
and then, hearing the clatter of cups and 
saucers in the adjoining room, Starts up to 
find that it is nine o'clock, and she has not 
yet commenced to dress. 

There is no particular hurry, however, 
and she makes a dawdling, untidy sort of 
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toilette (women never care abont their ap- 
pearance when they are miserable), wonder- 
ing the while how soon Muiraven's mes- 
senger will return with the answer to her 
letter. When she enters the sitting-room, 
the breakfast has been laid and the little 
black kettle is boiling over on the fire. She 
makes the tea, and glances indifFerently at 
the time. A quarter to ten ! She had no 
idea it was so late. How cold and hungry 
her child will be ! 

She throws open the door at once, 
and advancing to the head of the stairs, 
calls — 

" Tommy ! — Tommy !" in a loud voice ; 
but no one answers her. 

" Tommy, darling !" she repeats ; " break- 
fast is ready. Make haste, and come in/* 
Still there is no reply. He must 
be digging at the bottom of the long 
slip of uncultivated ground he calls the 
garden. 

Irene walks downstairs, and Stands at the 
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open back door, with the cold, frosty air 
playing about the long rippling hair that lies 
upon her Shoulders. " Tommy, I want you. 
Come and have your breakfast," she repeats ; 
but the child is neither to be seen nor 
heard. 

''Mrs. Wells!" from the top of the 
kitchen stairs, " is Master Tommy with 
you ?" 

" Bless you, no, ma'am. Ain't he a-gam- 
boUing at the back?" 

" I can't see him any where." 

"Tm sure he was there half-an-hour 
ago." 

"He must have run down the road. 
How naughty of him. What shall I 
do?" 

"TU send my Charlie after him, ma'am. 
He'll bring him 'ome in no time. Here, 
Charlie, jest you get up, and go after the 
young gentleman, and bring him back to 
his brekkast. Now, look sharp, will 
you r 
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"All right! Which way be I to 

go ?'' 

" Why, both ways, in course. Go down 
to the village first. I dare say he's run off 
to the sweet-shop. He said he'd a mind to 
yesterday." 

" How tiresome of him/' says Irene, but 
without any alarm. (What härm could 
come to a sturdy fellow like Tommy on a 
broad country road ?) " Fm sorry to give 
you the trouble, Mrs. Wells ; but he really 
is such a child ?" 

"You'U have your two hands füll with 

him before another twelve-month's over, 

ma'am ; and that's the truth," replies the 

woman, good-temperedly ; and Irene's face 

blanches as she walks back to the sitting- 

room and remembers that before twelve 

hours are over she will probably have 

nothing more to do with her troublesome 

little darling. 

« « « « « 

Lord Muiraven finds the walk to Cockle- 
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bury pleasanter than he anticipated. There 
is something so exhilarating in the air of a 
keen frosty morning that our troubles are 
apt to appear smaller or more bearable 
beneath its influence ; and as he traverses 
the short distance that lies between him and 
Irene the probability of seeing her again is 
of itself sufEcient to make the world look 
brighter to him. He recalls their early afFec- 
tion, and the interviews they had at Fen 
Court, and being gifted with as much capa- 
bility of self-appreciation as the generality 
of his sex, feels almost confident of his 
power to overcome, by argument or per- 
suasion, whatever scruples may have dic- 
tated her last letter to him. The leafless 
hedges on either side of the road are 
garnished with hoar frost, the ground be- 
neath his feet sounds crisp and cheerily ; 
and as Muiraven, with his hands in his 
pockets and a cigar between his teeth, strides 
quickly along, he is in Cocklebury before he 
' knows it. On the outskirts of the village 
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lie several farmhouses, with their surround- 
ing meadows — in one of which, close to the 
road, is a large pond, just Frozen over with 
a two-days' frost. 

" Halloa !" he thinks, as his eye falls 
upon it ; " that looks well. Another couple 
such nights as the last, and it will bear. By 
Jove, though, that won't do ;" — and Coming 
suddenly to a standstill, he regards some- 
thing over the hedge. The object that has 
attracted his attention is the figure of a child, 
none other, indeed, than the recreant 
Tommy, who, having escaped from the 
cabbage-garden and the snails, has bethought 
him of revisiting the pond which excited his 
envy so much the day before. On he plods 
sturdily through the wet grass, with foot- 
steps evidently bent on trying the trea- 
cherous ice. Muiraven for the first moment 
sees only a child in danger of a ducking, 
and calls out a loud warning from where he 
Stands ; and his voice, although unheeded, 
has the efFect of making Tommy raise his 
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head before he steps upon the ice. As he 
does so, he is recognised. 

The fearless, saucy little face, the wide- 
open eyes, the curling hair, no less than the 
high-bred air of the child, and the manner 
in which he is attired, all combine to make 
Muiraven recognise his son, and as he does 
so, and realises his probable danger, an 
anxious dread which has never had covert 
there before rises up in his heart and makes 
him feel that he is a father. Without a 
moment's hesitation, he leaps over the field 
gate, and runs through the grass to save the 
child. 

But Tommy is not to be outdone. He 
sees that he is pursued, guesses his sport is 
to be spoilt, and with all the energy that 
has characterised the Norham blood for so 
many generations past, determines that he 
will not be punished for nothing. One slide 
he will have first — one delicious, dangerous 
slide, as he has seen the boys of the village 
take down the frozen gutters; so running 
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defiantly on to the forbidden playground, he 
sets his daring little legs as wide apart as 
possible, and goes gallantly down the pond. 
Only for about a hundred yards, however, 
when, meeting with some obstacle, his equi- 
librium is disturbed, he tumbles head over 
heels, and in another moment is floundering 
amongst the broken ice. Muiraven, arrived 
at the brink of the pond, with all the haste 
he can, walks straight in after him, crushing 
and dispersing the ice right and left as he 
goes. 

The water is not deep, and the child is 
easily recovered, but as Muiraven brings 
him to the bank he is frightened to perceive 
he does not stir. 

His eyes are closed, his mouth is half 
open, and from a cut across his forehead the 
blood is trickling down his face in a thin 
red stream. 

The father's heart Stands still. 

What is the matter? What on earth 
should have occasioned this ? Can he be 
dead? 
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He folds the boy closer in his arms as the 
horrible thought strikes him, and hurries 
onwards to the village. The dripping State 
of Tommy's clothes and his own nether 
garments, wet up to the thighs, excite the 
curiosity of the Cockleburians, and he is 
soon surrounded by a little crowd of men 
and women all ready and anxious to direct 
him to Irene's lodgings. 

"Is there a doctor here?" he demands 
hurriedly. 

"Bless you, no, Sir. WeVe no parish 
doctor nearer than the town ; and he comes 
over Mondays and Thursdays." 

" Run on, then — any of you — as qüick as 
you can to Mrs. Mordaunt, and teil her to 
have hot water and blankets ready for the 
child." 

In his anxiety for Tommy's well-doing, 
Muiraven does not consider the agony with 
which his intelligence will be received by 
Irene, and half-a-dozen villagers, eager for a 
reward, tear, helter-skelter into Mrs. Wells's 
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presence to teil her " the young gentleman's 
been drowned, and she's to get a hot bath 
ready to put him in." 

Irene, who is getting fidgety about t*he 
child's continued absence, is Standing on the 
staircase when the message is delivered. It 
strikes upon her heart like a bolt of 
ice. 

" What !" she says in a voice of horror. 

« pf'hat r 

" Oh, my dear lady, don't take on !" 
exclaims Mrs. Wells, wringing her hands and 
* taking on * herseif as much as is possible on 
so short a notice ; " but the poor dear child 
has got hisself in the pond, and they're 
a-bringing him 'ome to you. Lord a' mercy ! 
but here they are !" 

Irene does not scream — she does not even 
speak ; but all the colour forsakes her face as 
she Stands there for a moment, with her band 
pressed on her heart, as though, tili that chooses 
to go on again, she could neither think nor 
act. Then she makes one or two feeble steps 
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forwards to meet Muiraven, who comes 
quickly up the narrow, creaking staircase 
with the boy in his arms. 

" Give — give — " she says faintly, as she 
encounters him, and, without a word of 
explanation he transfers his unconscious 
bürden to her breast. 

She carries it, slowly but firmly to the 
light, and there sinks down upon the floor in 
a kneeling posture, with the child stretched 
across her knees. 

" Oh, my lamb ! — my own lamb !" she 
cries, in a voice of anguish that might piercc 
the heavens, " no one has the power to take 
youfrom me now /" 

And Muiraven, Standing by her, hears the 
words. 

"Mamma," says Tommy languidly, as 
though in answer to her appeal — "don't 
cry, mamma/' 

Irene Stares at the child. His eyes are 
open — a faint colour is returning to his Ups 
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— he is once more conscious. She screams 
with joy. 

" He is not dead !" with rapid utterance. 
"Who Said he was drowned? Look! — he 
smiles — he speaks to me. Oh ! my child — 
my baby — my own darling ! God could 
not have had the heart to take you 
away/' 

And thereupon she rocks him backwards 
and forwards violently in her arms, and cries 
a plentiful shower of tears above him that 
relieves her excited brain. 

" Lor' bless you, my dear lady," says the 
sympathising Mrs. Wells, " the dear young 
gentleman's no more drowned than I am ! 
See how he's a-trying to raise hisself, the 
pretty dear. Let me take him, ma'am. He 
must be a deal too heavy for your 
arms." 

"Let me place him in his bed," says 
Muiraven gently. 

" No ! no ! I am quite able to carry him," 
she answers, staggering to her feet. " Mrs. 
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Wells, let me have the hot bath at once, or 
he may take a chill. Make up the fire, 
Susan, and boil his bread and milk. And 
mamma will undress you, Tommy," she 
cöntinues, in soft, cooing accents to the child. 
" Mamma will take all these wet clothes ofF 
her little Tommy-boy, and put him in a nice 
warm bed, and teil him stories all day long. 
Oh, my love ! my baby ! — what should I 
have done if I had lost you !" 

And so murmuring, she passes with her 
bürden from Muiraven's view into the ad- 
joining apartment, whence he is made cog- 
nisant, without partaking of the nursery 
mysteries that ensue, and result in Master 
Tommy being tucked up very dry and warm 
and comfortable in bed, and apparently 
without any more injury than is conveyed 
by a Strip of diachylon plaster across his 
forehead. 

It is nearly an hour before Irene appears 
again, and Muiraven cannot help thinking 
she has made her absence longer than was 

u 2 
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necessary. As she enters the sitting-room 
she looks pale, harassed, and weary. All 
her fire has departed, to be replaced by a 
nervous tremor that will hardly permit her 
to look him in the face. 

He meets her, holding out his hand. 

"At last, I suppose I may say, Mrs. 
Mordaunt, that I hope I see you well." 

" I am afraid I must have appeared very 
rüde," she stammers ; " but the shock-;-the 
fright of this accident — " 

" Pray don't think it necessary to apolo- 
gize. I can make every allowance for your 
forgetfulness. It is fortunate I was on the 
spot." 

" Then it was you ; I have heard nothing, 
remember. I have had no time even to 
inquire.*' 

"Oh, it was undoubtedly /. I was 
taking a constitutional along the Cocklebury 
high road this morning, when I came 
upon the young rebel about to make an 
experiment in sliding, I shouted to him to 
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Stop ; but it was no use. He would have 
his own way, so I had to go after him. It's 
lucky the water was not very deep nor the 
ice very strong, or I might not have fished 
him out in time. As it was, breaking the 
ice head foremost stunned him; and had 
there not been help at hand, I don't suppose 
you would have seen the young gentleman 
again." 

He speaks indifferently, as though the 
matter were not of much consequence to 
either of them ; but she is trembling all over 
with gratitude. 

" Oh, how can I thank you sufEciently ! 
— how can I say all I feel at the child's 
recovery ! I shall never forget it as long as 
I live." Then she remembers that the boy 
is his, and not hers, and blushes at what 
may seem presumption. 

" You must be very thankful too," she 
adds timidly. 

"Oh, of course — of course," he says, 
turning away. 
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He is SO bitterly disappointed at her re- 
ception of him. It seems as though she had 
forgotten everything that has ever taken place 
between them. But it is Coming back upon 
her now only too vividly. 

" I — I — have not offered you anything, 
Lord Muiraven," she says, glancing at the 
teapot and the toast rack. "Have you 
breakfasted ?" 

" Yes— thanks." 

" Won't you take another cup of tea er a 
glass of wine?" 

" I don't care for wine so early ; but, if I 
might venture to ask— if you have such a 
thing in the house as a little brandy ?" 

His teeth chatter as he speaks. She looks 
up quickly. 

" Are you not well?" 

" I feel slightly chilled — rather damp about 
the extremities, in fact." 

She glances at his habiliments, and sees 
with horror that his trousers are soaked 
through up to the waist. 
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" Good heavens ! Lord Muiraven. How 
did that happen? Did you — you — fall in 
too?" 

" Not exactly ; but you can hardly expect 
a man to fish a child out of four feet of 
iced water and keep warm and dry at the 
same time." 

*^And I never thought to ask if you re- 
quired anything !" 

Her face turns red with shame, and with 
a deeper feeling, that is half self-reproach 
and half anxiety lest he should come to härm 
through her neglect. 

" Oh, never mind me," he answers laconi- 
cally. "I shall do well enough; and I 
didn't expeci that you would think about 
it." 

" Lord Muiraven, please don't say that. 
What can I do for you now ? You ought 
not to remain in those wet clothes. I know 
it is very dangerous. Shall I send a man 
to the * Coach and Horses' for a change ?'' 

"No, thank you. I think Td better 
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walk back myself. If you will give me a 
glass of brandy — " But he is shivering as 
he speaks. 

She flies to the bell all excitement and 
eagerness again, and Orders the servant to 
bring what he desires. 

" But that is not sufficient !" she exclaims, 
as he drinks the brandy — " I am sure that is 
not sufiicient. And I am so helpless to do 
more for you. Lord Muiraven, do go 
home ! it seems inhospitable to say so ; but 
I am sure it will be the safest thing to do. 
Go and get dry clothes on you at once — 
oh ! how you are trembling ! — and go to 
bed, or do anything that is necessary. You 
should take care of yourself for — for — every- 
body's sake." 

He turns and looks at her. 

" If I go, may I come again ?" 

** For the child?" — nervously. "Oh yes, 
of course; but he had better wait until to- 
morrow now, had he not ?" 

" I should not think of moving him to-day. 
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Till to-morrow, certainly; and perhaps I 
shall See you before then. Good-morn- 
ing." 

He walks downstairs almost abruptly, and 
leaves her to herseif. As soon as he is gone 
she sits down and drinks her tea, and feels as 
though she had but just wakened from some 
fearful midnight dream to find that it was 
morning. 





CHAPTER XIII. 



TOMMY sleeps quietly for half the day, 
and is miraculously good the other 
half. The cut upon his forehead has made 
his head ache, and he is disinclined for any- 
thing but to lie still and hear Irene read to 
him ; and when he is wearied of that, and 
closes his eyes in sleep, she sits beside him 
offering up thanks to heaven for his pre- 
servation, and thinking, not without some 
qualms of self-reproach, of the man whose 
Claims to sympathy she had almost ignored 
in her alarm about his son, but who is never- 
theless, though she will not acknowledge it, 
ten thousand times dearer to her than 
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Tommy can ever hope to be. As she sits 
in the darkened room recalling his features 
and the sad air with which he greeted her, 
her heart pleads for him and for herseif; and 
she speaks his name in a fond, low whisper, 
whilst she entreats him not to think hardly 
of her for her reception of him. "If you 
only knew, Eric ! — if you only knew !" she 
keeps on repeating, until her fancied coUoquy 
resolves itself into tears. 

In the evening, when Tommy has finished 
his tea, sitting wrapped up in a shawl upon 
her knee by the drawing-room fire, and has 
been carried back to bed again, her heart 
leaps to hear Muiraven's step upon the stairs. 
"How foolish of me," she thinks, as she 
bolts into the bedroom to recover herseif, 
" when we shall never, never be anything but 
friends." "Oh, Eric! Oh, my love !" 
And then she falls to kissing Tommy tili she 
nearly wakes him up again. 

" Mrs. Mordaunt !" says Muiraven through 
the half-closed door. 
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*^ I am Coming, Lord Muiraven !" And 
in a minute she appears before him. " I hope 
you have taken no härm from your immer- 
sion this morning. I have been reproaching 
myself for my carelessness ever since ; 
but I never thought that you were 
wet." 

" Pray don't think about it again. I am 
all right. How is the boy ?" 

"Quite well, thank you. He is asleep. 
Would you like to see hinri ?" She leads the 
way into the next room, and they stand be- 
side the bed together lookin g at the sleeping 
child. Presently Muiraven stoops down, and 
kisses him upon the forehead. 

Poor little chap !" he says softly. 
Lucky little chap, you mean," replies 
Irene, speaking far more cheerfuUy than she 
feels. 

" To have you to love him and look after 
him. Yes." 

"He will not have that long. By the 
way, Lord Muiraven," as they return to the 
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sitting-room, " please teil me — ^I would rather 
know at once — are you going to take him 
away to-morrow or the next day ?" 

"I don't want to take him away at 
all." 

" But under the circumstances, considering 
that he is — 



9> 



"Do you love him very much, 
Irene ?" 

" Oh, Lord Muiraven, you need not ask 
me that ! You know — you must know 

" Tears prevent her finishing the sen- 

tence. 

" Then keep the child. I have no wish 
to part you." 

She looks up in astonishment with sweet, 
wet eyes that make him tremble with eager- 
ness to fold her in his arms ; but he 
only moves his chair a little nearer to her 
own. 

" Keep him ! But how can I, knowing he 
is your lawful son.? It could not be for 
long, you see ; in a very few years his educa- 
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tion, his welfare, his Station in life, every- 
thing would combine to part us ; and I — 
forgive me for saying so — but I have had so 
many partings, I feel as if I could not under- 
go another. No ; it is best it jshould be as 
you first intended. He is your heir. Take 
him away, and rear him to be a comfort to 
you. I have. no longer part nor lot in 
him." 

" Irene ! Irene ! I cannot bear these 



tears." 



"I am very weak to let them flow. I 
didn't mean it ; but you know how hard it 
is for a woman to restrain them. Don't let 
US discuss the matter any more. His clothes 
are all packed and ready to go, and I — ^I am . 
ready to resign him." 

" You love him almost as well as if you 
were his mother." 

" I think almost as well." 

" You have kept and looked after him for 
two long years, during which without your 
care he might have died ; and do you think 
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that I will part you now ? Never ! Irene, 
you have acted as a mother towards my 
child. Don't give him up. Be his real 
mother now." 

He has come quite close to her, and got 
possession of her hand ; but the face she 
turns to his is pained with doubt and mis- 
conception. 

"Eric, what do you mean?" 

" I mean that the barrier that has spoiled 
both our lives is broken down, Irene ; that 
you and I are free to love." 

" Good God !" 

" Have you not guessed it ? Did you not 
understand that the obstacle that kept me years 
ago from asking you to be my wife was this 
same marriage tie which was broken, but not 
disannuUed ; which for shame I had kept a 
secret from the world and my own father, 
arid dared not divulge even to yourself? 
And can you wonder, after what has passed 
between us, that, finding myself once more 
free, you find me here f' 
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He has clasped both arms around her 
waist, and flung himself upon the ground 
before her ; and she has placed her hands 
upon his hair, and, with blurred and misty 
sight, is gazing blindly into the depths of 
the violet eyes that are fixed so passionately 
upon her own. 

*^ Irene, my darling, my angel, answer me. 
Are you to be mine ?" 

" Tours ?" she says dreamily. 

" Yes, mine — my wife — my very own for 
ever ! Think of the years I have been 
waiting for this happiness, and don't keep 
me in suspense." 

But she startles him by suddenly leaping 
from her chair like one possessed. 

" Oh, I never thought ! I never dreamt,*' 
she says rapidly, in a kind of feverish 
delirium, " that it was fhat that separated us. 
Tommy, Tommy, my darling, we shall never 
part again!" and thereupon she leaves her 
lover Standing by himself, and running to 
the next room, falls weeping on his child. 
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Muiraven, with a comical look of dis- 
appointment on his face, follows and Stands 
beside her. 

" 1 Ve not had an answer to my questlon," 
he says presently. 

She turns in all her frank, glowing 
womanhood, and throws herseif into his 
arms. 

" Oh, Eric !" she sighs contentedly, " what 
need of answer? ff^hy have I loved this 

chiid r 

« « « 4t « 

Have you ever watched the process of 
knitting one of your own socks ? I appeal, 
of course to my masculine readers. If you 
have, I am sure it appeared a very incompre- 
hensible sort of business to you, and, until it 
appeared in its proper person, you would have 
been puzzled to decide how on earth it was 
ever going to turn into a sock at all. The 
first few rows, with the exception of a stitch 
added here or decreased there, go smoothly 
enough ; but when it comes to the toe and 

vöL, 11:. X 
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heel crisis it is apparently all inextricable 
confusion, until the last stitch is knitted and 
the worker casts off. Knitting a sock and 
unravelling the plot of a sensational novel 
are two very similar things. It has been 
difficult at times, I dare say, to trace the 
reason of some of the actions in this present 
Story, and the " toe and heel crisis " was, I 
think, a " regulär stumper," but I trust that 
all has been explained to the satisfaction of 
the reader. 

And now the last stitch is knitted, and I 
am about to cast ofF, I should like to leave 
my tale just where it is, and my hero and 
heroine just where they are ; for since antici- 
pation is invariably better than reality, I am 
sure they have teached their climax of 
happiness. But there are other people con- 
nected with their story, in whom perhaps 
some interest may have been awakened, and 
therefore I will throw myself into the highest 
condition (all novelists are clairvoyants), and 
teil you what I see happening in a year 
to come. 
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Oliver Mordaunt is living at Fen Court 
with his aunt Isabella, and they really get on 
wonderfully together. Since Irene has lived 
at Berwick Castle he has conquered his an- 
tipathy to holding Colonel Mordaunt's pro- 
perty ; yet he declares that he shall never 
marry, but leave it to her eldest son. Nous 
verrons. Doubtless it is not the first vow 
that Fen Court has seen registered and 
broken. One thing is certain, however, 
Mrs. Quekett's baneful presence will darken 
its walls no more. The housekeeper is still 
living upon her dear Lady Baldwin, and 
other fashionable patronesses, of whose 
secrets she has become possessed, and will 
not let them forget the circumstance. Pain- 
ful as the revelation of his birth proved to 
him, Oliver would not take back his former 
ignorance, were it to be coupled with a 
servant's tyranny. He has laid that ghost, 
once and for ever, for the Leicestershire 
Mordaunts. 



X 2 
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Joel Cray is married, and the possessor of 
a very neat little farm on the outskirts of 
Priestley, where his mother and her family 
live with him. His love for his cousin was 
true enough whilst it lasted ; but, with the 
discovery that she had not been more 
wronged than her husband, some df his 
chivalry died out. Does that fact lower him 
in the opinion of my readers? He had a 
large and generous heart — why should its 
afFections be all wasted on the dead, 
whilst the living lived to benefit by 
them ? 

It did not take long to secure Lord 
Norham's forgiveness for his son's de- 
linquency, and he welcomed Irene with all 
the afFection of a father, and the pride of a 
nobleman who rejoices in the prospect of see- 
ing his ancient line carried on by a woman 
who would adorn any Station in life. 

The Honourable Tommy, much spoilt, 
passes his life with his grandfather at Ber- 
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wick Castle: but Lord and Lady Muiraven 
spend much of their time in London, or in 
visiting their friends and relations, making 
up, in fact, for the long and weary 
widowhood during which they were di- 
vided. 

Are they quite happy ? 

Ah ! my friends, is anybody quite happy in 
this World? Don't try to peer too closely 
into Irene's second married life, lest you 
should be disappointed. You expect so 
much for your characters of fiction — so 
little (if you are reasonable) for yourselves. 
She loves her husband as devotedly as it is 
possible for one human being to love an- 
other — she would not have him in any 
particular difFerent from what he is — she 
could not imagine the horror of having 
her life again separated from his own. And 
yet 

And yet (if there have not already been) 
I have no doubt there often will be times 
when she will wonder how she could have 
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made herseif so utterly miserable without 
him. The fact is, no creature in the world 
is worth the misery of another creature's 
life. We pine for them, we rave after them, 
we strain every muscle — sometimes we com- 
mit every sin to attain them — and when the 
gold lies in our hand, it turns to ashes and 
dead leaves. 

Ah! mortals, take Love when it comes 
to you — thankfuUy — adoringly, if you will ; 
but never sin to grasp it. 

The only love which satisfies in the attain- 
ment (and in this sentence lies the whole 
moral of my story) is the Love in Whose 
Presence sin must not be named. 



THE END. 
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